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$c? The writer in the ‘Pittsburg Mercury,” of cer- 
tain essays concerning the wool bill, or woollens bill, 
(and he may call it what he pleases, without changing its 
gharacter or impeding its operation, ifit shal be passed), 
has caused the following to be inserted in the last number 
of the paper just named. 

FOR THE MURCURY. 

Mr. Snowden—In Mr. Niles’ Register of the 26th ult. 
the editor allocs to certain quotations from his paper in- 
serted in the Vfereury, which he says are pronounced by 
the Pittsburg (;azette to be disingenuous; that a writer 
in the former paper has quoted him ‘‘carelessly or unge- 
nerously;” aud that Mr. Cambreleng’s statements are 
seemingly put forward as his. Mr. Niles must surely 
nave beeu twemblingly alive all over, to have supposed 
anv of your readers could have made such a mistake.* 
‘ie speaks also of his ‘told friends and fellow laborers in 
Pennsvivania,” as if they had changed their views of the 
protective systen:, because they did not approve of a mea- 
sure, which, under the delusive pretence of promoting 
the interest of the farmer, was intended to fill the pockets 
of the joint stock companies of New England. It was to 
the exorbitant demands of t.ese mushroon friends cf ma- 
nufactures, and not to the principles of the woollen bill, 
(called by Mr. Niles with less than his wonted honesty, 
the wool bill), that they objected. A bare me Vipers ot 
it, as reported to congress, will satisfy any candid mind, 
that this was the intention of the framers of the bill, and 
Jeads to the suspicion that some of its supporters, they 
who throughout their public lite have uniformly opposed 
mantifactures, sought to make it a political hobby, on 
which they and their friends would ride into power. _ 

Sudden and violent conversions are on all occasions 
suspicious; and it will be quite soon enough to give impli- 
cit credit to the professions of those new converts, when 
we find them advocating a system of equal protection (not 
prohibition) which shall embrace linen, iron, pottery, and 
many other important objects of national midustry. It 
should not be forgotten that in 1824, when there was no 
presidential quesuon before the public, the votes of Mas- 
sachusetts were, with one soliary exception, Wnanimeus- 
ly against the tariif. 

OP We understand the writer of the preceding perfect- 
ly well; but there is a squeezing of acid into the article 
that we should not have expected from the author—if 
correctly yeported to us since our paragraph of the 26th 
Mayt—a gentleman who, whatever may be his preter- 
ences or his prejudices, we did think would have been 
one of the last men in the nation to have thrown the 
weight of his talents and the influeuce of his character into 
the same seale with those who have always resisted, and 
sill pertinaciously oppose, every principle volved in 
the “‘American system.” We blame neither him or 
them on this account—we live in a free country, and any 
one may steadily adhere to his opinions or change them 
daily, of his own volition, and adopt doctrines and caleu- 
lations at pleasure, however repugnant tlicy latterly were 
to hisveasoning and arithmetical powers. Our best wishes 
will go with the writer wierever he goes; and, on our 
part, at least, a difference of opinion about measures, 
shall not be allowed to pass between us and the great per- 
sonal friendship which we have long entertained for him. 


——— —_— 








*(We are utterly at « loss to discover in- what part of 
our correspondent’s remarks it was that Mr. Niles found 
We exchange with Me. 

‘iles. Ifhe will recur to the essays in question, and 
point out where the error lics, if there is one, it shall be 
corrected.— Mercury Editor. | 

+We had not more than looked at the articles in the 
“Mercury” on the 26th May. If we had read them, we 
might have been as certain of the author then as we are 
now, 
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his use of the words, ‘‘tremblingly 


We said the ‘‘Register”’ was quoted “carelessly or un- 
generously.”” Let the public judge betweeri-us. And, 
as in noticing the preceding article we have given the 
whole of it, we shall so give the entire sentences whith 
belong to the objectionable matter—as follows: 

‘The bill [that is, the wool bill or woollen bill, as may 
best suit the *thonesty” of the oceasion], retains the 
sent minimum of 40 cents, and fixes three others of 1.50, 
then 2.50, then 4,00, so that all cloth, costing less thin 
40 ecnts, is valued at that price, all that costs over 
and not over 1.50, is valued at 1.50, and over that, an 
not over 2.50, is valued at 2.50, and all over that and not 
over 4.00, is valued at 4.00, the square yard, and the duty 
of 33 per cent. is assessed upon such valuation, From @ 
statement published in his valuable Register, by Mr. 
Niles, it appears, that this duty would average se 
cent. While the present duty averages less than S73, 
ing an increase of 140 per cent. on the diity, amounting 
on some articles to 224 per cent. ad valorem, and rangi 
from that to 34, according to the price and width of the 
cloth.” 

No one, unacquainted with the facts, could do other- 
wise“than believe that this statement was our own. Itis 
not so said, a special pleader wil contend—but it is so 
given to be understood, common sense will reply; and 
this we complained ot, for it tended to make us appear. 
inconsistent and wavering. Heaven forbid, that we should 
be held responsible fer the verity of all articles recorded 
inthis work! It is our practice to give statements and 
speeches, &c. on both sides, and refer decisions upon 
the truth of them to the judgment of our readers. In 
the present instance, above and below the statement put 
forth as ours, we said that it was Mr. Cambreleng’s—see 

mage 119, and objected to the practical accuracy of it. 

t had been laud before congress, it was the production of 
a member of congress trom the great importing and auc- 
tioneering city of New York—why were these facets re- 
tained, and the statement put forward as it made up by 
an humble individual? We dare not suppose, (now 
knowing the Pittsburg writer), that he meant to wrong 
us, by giving out that as ours, to which, as being practi- 
cally correct, we stand decidedly opposed, though in 
we al over,” &e. 
there is something of a spirit shewn which we are sorry 
io notice—-he knew us, but was himself anonymous.—— 
We say, however, even at the risk of a repetition of 
what seems a sneer, that if due carefulness had been 
used, the whole statement would have been passed to 
the *teredit” of Mr. Cambreleng, to be added to that 

which he gained for other like statements made in 1823,* 
as to tlie practical operation of the tariff bill passed in 

Apri, 1824. ‘The rightfulness of the figures used we 
did not impeach, (not caring whether they were correct 
or not), but we totally rejected the applications of them: 
and the result has shewn that we were right in doing so 
with regard to every article really protected by the tariff 
of 1824. In that yeur, the writer in the ‘*Mercury” had 
no more faith in Mr. Cambreleng’s melancholy  state- 
ments than we had, or have in them now. We mean 
not to insinuate aught that is aad aes to the distin - 
guished representative from New York; but never have 
at all felt more disposed to adopt his opinions on ques- 
tions of NATIONAL poLicy, than he has shewn himself 
willing to ::cept ours, and must believe that we have a; 
much right to stand opposed to him as he has to stand 
opposed to us. We only ask, in the present matter, 
that, if our Pittsburg friend has been convinced of for- 
mer errors of opinion through Mr. Cambreleng’s las: 
statements, he should say so openly! Mr. C. said, wher: 
debating the present tariff bill, that the “‘princrpies re- 
cognized by it,” were not “required by the country,” and 
he spoke about an ‘‘untimely call upon the nation to ma/-< 


— 





*See enol. 23, page 363. 
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SacRIFICES for the benefit of parti . branches of in- 
dustry.”* ‘These ‘‘sacrifices” were shown bythe tabular 
statements he offered, which Mr. Tod dissolved into 
air at the time. Experience has proved that Mr. Tod’s 
expositions of the practical effects of the tariff were en- 
tirely correct, and Mr. Cambreleng’s theory altogether 
erroneous. 

The writer in the “Mercury” seems unioapate in 
his quotations; and we must object to one which he has 
made in his little piece above quoted. He makes us 
say that ‘‘our old triends and fellow laborers in Pennsy]- 
Vania” have changed their views. We did not mean al/— 
no, verily no!—but we said ‘‘some of our old friends,” 
&e. meaninga few, very few. The little word “some” 
would not have taken up much room, and, we think, ought 
to have been jnserted, for the reason that it served to 
quality what we intended to say, almost as much as the 
word ‘‘not” does the meaning of a certain command- 
rent, which Mr. Randolph, in one of his argrments de- 
livered before the senate, intimated that certain of the 
senators and ladies, then listening to him, would gladly 
leave out when they quoted that commandment! The 
convention to be held at Harrisburg in the ensuing month, 
will shew that all ‘‘our old friends and fellow laborers” 
have not changed their views, though “some” have, and 
beeause of the ‘‘presidential question.” Our friend is 
also mistaken in a point ef fact: a presidential question 
was as much before the public during the discussions and 
proceedings which led to the passage of the tariff bill of 
April 1824, as such question is before the public now. 


But enough of these catchings at quotations and words. 
They might-be allowed to youthful practitioners at the 
bar to shew their skill before a county court, but do 
not belong to the Pittsburg gentleman or myself. We 
have too many inducements, and among them self-respect, 
to misrepresent truth, however much we may some- 
umes mistake it, or misrepresent one another, If, as 
probably may be the case, we proceed to the discussion 
of principles, we shall not fail to treat each other fairly 
and courteously; and shew that differences of opinion do 
not necessarily involve an unfriendliness of personal con- 
sideration. ‘e think that we have had cause for com- 
plaint, and believe that our friend will see it for himself 
and confess that we had; and are assured that the time 
will come when he will heartily retive from his efforts to 
produce the sectional feeling which he apparently aims 
at. Itis not for us to tell Aim that a great struggle is 
about to take place onthe principles of the tariff and 
concerning internal improvements, as is well shewn in 
the Vinginia resolutions, offered by Mr. Giles, on the 
one side, and those steadily adopted by different legisla- 
tures of Pennsylvania on the other; and that it is not a 
time when the friends of a protective system should be 
divided, that any one, in his place in congress may again 
say-—“‘We know what we are doing. We of the south 
** are united from the Ohio to Florida—and we can al- 
*“ ways unite; but you of the north are beginning to di- 
** vide, and you will divide. We have conguered you 
** once, and can, and will, conquer vou again. Aye, sir, 
** we will drive you to the wall, and when we have you 
“* there once more, we meanto keep you there, anc! svill 
** NAIL YOU DOWN LIKE BASE MONEY.”’ 


gr-F"The south—especially the cotton planting and 
sugar making south, is most deeply interested m the 
preservation of this system;+ aud, if it should fail, will 





*See sup. vol 25, page 175. 

*Not for the supply of cotton or sugar only. The 
writer of this, who religiously regards the whole United 
States as his country, and, if he knows his own heart, 
would not do or desire any thing of sectional advantage 
which he couldapprehend was of general injury, hopes 
yet to hear that the luxuriant and benignant wescern parts 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina and Georgia &e. 
are studded with those beautiful villages that abound 
inthe more northera states, the seats of manufacturing 
industry and concentrations of population, intelligence 
and useful wealth; and then, though the ‘alarm bell” 
shall be rung at midnight, the startled mother will not 
hug her ‘‘infant more closely to her bosom,” as Mr. 
Randolph has feariully said was the case—for then there 
will be an ever present power, either to keep dewn the 


< ee 
suffer equally with Pennsylvania and New York, &c, 
At present the domestic demand for cotton and sugar, ix 
much more than equal to the whole foreign demand 
for the agricultural products of all the states north of 
the Potomac and Ohio. Yet see the rallyings going on, 
in the south! Look at the warm declarations of Messrs. 
Hayne and Hamilton, in another part of this sheet, 
Will the Pittsburg writer examine these, and place them 
along-side of the Virginia resolutions, which were intended 
as the ‘‘tocsin of alarm” that the last named gentleman 
speaks of, and then say whether the friends of domestis 
industry may safely be separated, and hope of ever being 
able to rally — ith any other expectation than that 
of being ‘‘nailed down like basé money?” Let the woo} 
bill perish, if so it must, through southern opinions of righ: 
—but let not our principles be given up to produce a 
combined operation on other temporary and imsignif- 
cant matters, when compared with them. We go for 
“the whole crop” in favor, as gov. Giles does against, 
domestic manufactures. We would exclude every thing, 
from an anchor to a needle, from a ship load of cloths to a 
bottle of anchovies, that we can or may profitably make 
at home, in our intercourse with those foreigners who 
exelude every American production which they can, pro- 
fitably or wnprofitubly, make or obtain out of their own 
means. AND ON THIS BROAD PROPOSITION WE WILL 
STAND OR FALL, 

Cauicors. The British are rapidly disappearing from 
the market to make room for our own, made out of our 
own cotton, by our own people, subsisted on our own 
provisions, supplied by our own agriculturalists, the 
profits on al] which are our own, to be added to our own 
capital, ‘This is well, excellently well; and the goods 
are cheaper and better than the British, which is more 
excellent still. ‘The following account of one of the pro- 
cesses used in the manufacture of calicoes, taken * 
the “Providence Cadet,” will amuse many of our read- 
ers:—We afew days since saw at the manufacturing esta- 
blishment of the Providence dyemg, bleaching and cal- 
endering company, a spectacle which we would not have 
believed, had it been solemnly sworn to by the most 
rigid saint in the community. It was the operation of 
singeing, one of the most extraordinary, yet simple 
operations we ever heard of. The process is carried 
into execution to prepare a certain deseription of domes- 
tic fabries for the calico stamping business, and is simply 
this:—T'wo or three pieces of coiton cloth are wound on 
a cylinder of wood, from which they are again taken, and 
run over the surface of a ‘‘red hot” iron cylinder, with- 
out injuring it it in the least. ‘The iron cylinder is placed 
on the top of a ‘‘fiery furnace,” which is kept as hot as 
possible, and yet no damage is done to the cloth as it 
passes through the ordeal! This operation we are told 
is common in England, but it is novel in this country, 
and he that has not beheld it, cannot be easily persuaded 
that its accomplishment is possible. After beholding 
this spectacle, if we ever liad any doubts relative to the 
account of the fiery furnace, into which Shadrach, Me- 
shack and Abednego were thrown, they were ail dissi- 
pated at the instant! 

The citizens of one of the towns of this state, have 
from time immemorial, been called ‘singed poles,” but 
how they became entitled to the appellation, we do not 
know; but if they ever went through the cylindrical op- 
eration of singeing, as it is managed at the establishment 
in question, they must be composed of ice bergs, and 
clad in cast steel shirts. 

Sitx. From the increasing attention paid to the culti- 
vation of the mulberry tree and the raising of sif{ worms, 
it seems highly probable that, in a few years, the making 
of silk may become a yaluable article of domestic, or 
family production. Every family of 6 or 8 persons in 
the country, has spare and dst time and labor enough to 
make several pounds annually, which would be as clear 
profits to them and our country. We import from 8to 10 
millions of dollars worth of silks every year, the chief 
part of which might just as well be made at home. 





spirit, or instantly repress attempts, which might cause 
1 apprehension of the mother tor the fate of her suck- 
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‘‘4 TARIFF DINNER” has been given in the neighbor- 
hood of Lexington, Ky. to Mr. Clarke, the representa- 
tive of that district in congress. About 300 persons at- 
tended and partook of it. When Mr. C’s health was 
drunk, he addressed the meeting at considerable length 
in favor of the old construction of the constitution. Some 
of the toasts were very sharply pointed. We select the 
following as general: 

Our country—May she be always right; but right or 
wrong, may she always prosper. 

Wm. H. Crawford—‘‘Let the administration be judg- 
ed by its acts.” This sentiment is worthy of his great 
name. 

Roads and canals—Let them be encouraged, and space 
will be annihilated, sectional distinctions lost, and the 
chain of union become eternal. 

Domestic manufactures—Essential to the wealth and 
independence of our country; he who is the enemy of one, 
ds the enemy of all. 





Creation OF vatuE. The sale of the Penguin’s car- 
go at Stonington afew days ago, consisting of 5,000 fur 
seal skins. large and small, produced upwards of $22,000. 





WooL GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS MEETINGS are 
takmg place in various parts of the United States, to ap- 
point delegates to attend a grand convention to be held 
at Harrisburg on the 30th of July ensuing, on the invitation 
of the Pennsylvania society for the promotion of manu- 
facteres and the mechanic arts, the proceedings of which 
were fully given in the ReeisTer on the 2nd inst, The 
meecung at Boston consisted of about five hundred per- 
sons, gov. Lincola in the chair. Messrs. Tappan, Law- 
rence, Everett, Shepperd, Brown, Otis and Dunlap took 
part in the proceedings or addressed the meeting; and 
the following distinguished gentlemen were appointed 
delegates to the Harrisburg convention. Messrs. Bezaleel 
‘Tatt, of Uxbridge, Joseph E. Sprague, of Salem, James 
Shepherd, of Northampton, Abbot Lawrence, of Boston, 
Samuel B, Colt, of Pitstield, Edward Everett, of Charles- 
ton, and Jonas B. Brown, jr. of Beston. 

In the speeches delivered, the opinions of the south 
were treated with deference, but a hope expressed of 
their conviction, eventually, that a sustaming encourage- 
ment to American manufactures was promotive of the 
interest of the southern planter. 

The resolutions adopted embraced the following points 
—a concurrence in the proposed convention of delegates 
at Harrisburg; a conviction that the manufacturing inte- 
rest was entitled to the support of the government; the 
dependence of commerce on the success of manufac- 
tures; the importance and necessity of relief for the wool 
growers and manufacturers; providing for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the convention at Harrisburg; and a 
vote of thanks to those members of congress fron: Mas- 


sachiusetts who voted in favor of the woellen bill at the 
jast session. 





Cotton. It is stated that the consumption of raw cot- 
ton in France and Switzerland, in 1825, was 230,000 
bales; in 1826, 280,000 bales. 

|The present consumption in the United States is sup- 
posed to be at the rate of between 175 and 200,000 bales; 
and, unless the hopes of our farmers of exporting their 
products in the shape of manufactures shall be blasted, 
by their negleet to command the policy which those placed 
m authority by them shall pursuc, the amount manufac- 
tured at home will soon exceed that reqyired for both 
France and Switzerland. } 

Tae Unton canat. A meeting has been held at Le- 
banon, Pa. for the purpose of adopting measures for a 
celebration of the completion of the Union canal, at 
which it was resolved to invite the assistance of the ma- 
Sonic fraternity, the presence of the sident of the 
United States, and the secretaries of the departments, 
the gavernor of the commonwealth, and many other dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

Nhe Union canal will extend from at or near Middle- 
town to the river Schuylkill, near Reading, forming 
one of the most important links in the grand chain of in- 
ternal improvement, now in successful operation (under 
the exalted patriotism and enterprise of an enlightened 





administration of the state) for the purpose of uniting 
the Ohio with the waters of the Delaware. 

American pottcy. The editor of the Boston Con- 
rier has secena letter from one of the representatives in 
congress from Pennsylvania, to his friend in Boston, in 
which he says—‘‘our national policy has arrived at a 
most important and interesting crisis. At the next ses- 
sion of congress the policy of the country will be settled 
for at least some time to come.* The contest is between 
British and American agriculturists and manufacturers, 
‘and the question is, which side we shall take. Disguise 
it as you will, this is the true and only question, and on 
its decision depends the national prosperity, on the one 
hand, or national ruin on the other. It will be a contest 
of the American against the anti-American system—a 
contest for national independence and national zmprove- 
ment against national dependence and national ruin. Our 
agriculture’ is without a market, and our manufactures 
languish and decline, while nothing is wanting to give 
life, activity and animation to the whole, but the plastic 
touch of governmental patronage and protection. And 
shall it be withheld? This isthe question. The battle 
in congress will be strongly and warmly contested. 
Pennsylvania holds the scale, and, if she is true to herself, 
to her uniform principles and policy, as she most assur- 
edly will be, we shall obtain a glorious triumph.” 

RatLtway From Boston To THE Hopson. A meeting 
of the citizens of Boston has been held for the purpose 
of petitioning the legislature to survey a route for a rall- 
way from Boston to the Hudson, at which a committee 
was appointed and authorized to use such means as may 
be deemed necessary to effect the object. 





Power. The estimated saving by the substitution of 
water power, instead of steam, for a single horse power, 
is £30 per annum. Water was raised into a reservoir 
formerly by steam to supply the city of Philadelphia. It 
is now done by means of water power. It is said the ex- 
pense is not more than one fiftieth part. 

|The comparative rates will depend very much upon 
the cost of fuel, or interest on money vested in mill séats. ] 

Satt sprines. At Geddes, N. Y. one of the new vil- 
lages, the earth, rock, &c. having been bored to the depth 
of eighty-seven feet, a supply of very salt water, equal to 
1,200 gals. per hour, has been obtained. Geddes will 
soon have a large manufactory of salt. 





Goop Toasts. The 189th anniversary of the ‘‘an- 
cient and honorable artillery company” of Boston, was 
celebrated on the 4th inst. with military exercises, # 
sumptuous dinner, &c. at which were present many dis- 
tinguished guests. Among the toasts given were these— 

olitical distinctions—May a prompt maneuvre bring 
our grand divisions into one line. 

Manufactures—The just direction of the national in- 
dustry; and the glorious result of national freedom. 

Internal communications—May the day soon arrive, 
when it shall be very creditable to ride upon a rail. 

NavIGaTION AND commeRcE! The ‘Baltimore 
Chronicle” of Tuesday says—three vessels took their 
departure from our port on Sunday. We are informed, 
that these vessels had on board upwards of one thousand 
dozen of chairs, a large quantity of mahogany furniture, 
with a proportion of domestic goods—so mueh for the 
American system. 

[Baltimore, without her mechanics and manufacturers, 
would depopulate rapidly. Tlieir united product for 
the market, we suppose to be equal to about two mil- 
lions of dollars a year. Cease that creation of value 





*We have most confidently believed this, ever since 
we were present in Washington at the last session, and 
witnessed the proceedings had on the wool bill. We 
formed then the opinion, from much personal ebservation 
and some knowledge of persons acting on the occa- 
sion, that the principle of the bill was to be, at least, re- 
served for po tical purposes; and we stedfastly adhere 
to that opinion, many things having combined to st 





en it. Be. Ree. 
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and the circulation which it causes, and what would be 
the worth of property in this great city’ Every body 
Begins to sct the operations ot industry on the public 
wealth. The day of speculation is passing away, in en- 
joying the realities which. protected labor furnishes. } 





Travettinc. New York and Philadelphia are get- 
ting nearer to one another—we sec it stated that in a few 
weeks the canal from the Raritan river to Washington, 
ifi New Jersey, will be completed, when the steam boat 
New York wil] move on that route. The distance be- 
tween the two cities, New York and Philadelphia, will 
be lessened 14 or 16 miles. It is said that persons leav- 
ing Philadelphia in the morning will reach ne York in 
time to take the 5 o’clock boats for Albany. 

{Blessings on those who make ‘‘big ditches” and good 
roads, which, like the veins of a man, diffuse Life and 
health throughout the whole federal system. 1 


Canat Tort. The Rochester Daily Advertiser, of 





the 5th inst. states that the amount of toll received at the 
callector’s office in that village, between the 1st and 31st | 
of May, was $17,898; which, with the receipts for 
twelve days previous to the first of May, (viz: $8,218 72 
torms an aggregate exceeding $26,000 since the opening 
of navigation. This sum would have been much swel- 
led but for the unfortunate accidents which have acerued 
to the canal and retarded business. E,ven as it is, it ex- | 
ceeds considerably the amount received during a corres- 
ponding period of the last year. Notiess than sia hun- 
dred and thirty six boats have already taken original 
‘clearances from the office at Rochester. 





ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. ‘The members of 
the 20th congress were clected in New Hampshire as 
follows—Mr. Bartlett received 22,680 votes, Mr. Brown 
22,354, Mr. Healy 21,515, Mr. Harvey 20,873, Mr. 
Barker 14,456, Mr. Whipple 12,189. ‘The opposing ean- 
didates respectively received 6,898, 6,750, 1,619, and | 

1,531 votes, and there were about 4,000 scattering. 

The whole number of electors in New York are about 
300,000, (296,000 returned at the late census); in Penn- 
sylvania 200,000; in Virginia from 35 to 40,000; and 
they have 34, 26, and 22 members of congress respect- 
ively. 

The Richmond Whig, speaking of the proposed con- 
vention in Virginia, says—there is no longer a rational 
doubt, but that the next legislature will pass a bill to 
take the sense of the people on calling a convention, by 
a considerable majority. This is certam—but although | 
‘the . bill is called a bill to take the sense of the feop/e, 
yetthere is much doubt, whether this term people, will | 

e construed as meaning any thing more than freeholders. 
To guard against the consequences of this construction, 
and to enable every free man to have a voice in deter- | 
- Tuining what the government of his country shall be, we) 
exhort all male citizens above 21 years of age, who have | 
the ability to obtain freeholds, and who have them zio/, 
to lose no time in getting a title to fifty acres of laud wn-| 
improved, or 25 acres, with a frame house 12 tect square | 
on it. This is a freehold, in the politico legislative sense, 
and it is this very important thing of 50 acres of land, 
wigch may be worth five or five thousand dollars, (for 
the value makes no difference), which in 1828, may give 
or take away, the right of a freeman to give his voice in 
the government of his country. In many parts of the 
stite, this inestimable right may be purchased for 15 shil- 
lings—iu most parts of the state for $10 or 15. Let all 
who can spare these small sums, be provided against the 
great day, when the people of Virginia are to say, if they | 
ill perpetuate the imperfections of the present constitu- 
tion, or, availing themselves of the light of experience, 
choose a more eligible form of government. 

‘Jt is stated that col. Joseph M. White has been re- 
elected a delegate in congress trom the territory of Flori- 
da, whose interests he appears to have served with great 
fidelity aud zcal. | 

“Mr. Webster has been elected a senator of the Uni- 
tad Beates frown Massachusetts, in the place of Mr. Mills, 
Whose period of service had expired, and whose deli- 
' egite health.induced his friends to withdraw him. The 

“vote in the house was for Mr. Webster 202, Mr. John 











Wills 62, E. H. Mills 22, and a few scattering; in the 


senate, for Mr. Webster 26, Mr. J. Mills 11, scatter. 
ing 2, 

Stratve or Wasitineron. Models of the coloss:} 
statue of Washington, destined to surmount the mom. 
ment erected in this city, have been exhibited at the 
Athenzum. We understand the managers have select- 
ed that designed by Mr. Causici of N. Y. which is said 
to be very superior in design and execution. 





AMERICAN Bisxxe socizry. William W. Woolsey, 
esq. treasurer of the American Bible Society, acknow- 
ledges the receipt of 13,773 dollars 51 cents during the 
month of April, viz: For donation’ 2,695 dollars 64 
cents: For contributions on the debt of the society's 
house 2,430 dollars: for bibles and testaments, 6,177 
dollars 87 cents. As permanent loans, interest payable 
in bibles and testaments, 2,470 dollars. 

Mr. Cray, secretary of state, and Mr. McLean, the 
post master general, have lett the seat of government, 
on a visit of alew weeks to their respective family resi- 
dences. ‘This is Mr. McLean’s first absence since his 
appointment io office. : —— 





Mr. Barsovr, secretary of war, lately paid a visit to 
his friend gov. Kent, at Annapolis, the venerable and 
hospitable seat of the government of Maryland; and on 
this occasion, many of the citizens, through their mayor, 
gen. Harwood, invited the sceretary and governor, and 
other respected strangers to a public dinner, which he 
partook of on the 5th instant, at Williamson's hotel. Af. 
ter the removal of the cloth, many exccllent toasts were 
drunk, among them the following: 

The United States of America—By the arts of peace 
they have conquered a larger empire than was ever woo 
by the sword. 

The president—heads of departments, the army and 
navy being noticed—the Sth toast was given in these 
terms: 

5. Our distinguished guest gavernor Bat bour, secre- 
tary of war—li.s feuthful public serviees cnude him to 
the gratitude aud confidence ot the American people. 

After the above toast was drunk, Mr. Barbour arose, 
and delivered the tollowimg address. 

Fellow citizens, 

Irise to thank you. Your most kind recepticn, and 
the favorable sentiment wih which my name has been 
connected, aud so flatteringly received by the company, 
penetrate me with the profoundest gratitude, After 
thirty years public service, durmg which it was my lot to 
occupy stations of great responsibility, the approbation ot 
my countrymen is the highest reward—that which has 
been just expressed, by the highly respectable inhabitants 
of Annapolis, 1 shall treasure up among my mosi gratify- 
ing recollections. And, although m the colouring given to 
those services, L trace the hand of partial.ty and kindness, 
i will do myself the justice to say, that I at least endea- 
voured te jusaty the confidence with which | was honpr- 
ed, by promoting the best interests of my country. 

My precent situation, and on an occasion like this, a‘re- 
ference to the party polidcs of the day would Le out of 
place—yet I eannot forbear to say, that all 1 ask for my- 
self, and the distinguished citizeus with whom F am as- 
sociated, is that reasonable share of confidence to which 
we are entitled for our past conduct, through lives now 
nearly spent, und for the pledges of fidelity which we of- 
fer by our share in those great interests involved in the 
faithful administration of the public affairs. I thank God 
that I have not the faculty to conceive of any indemnity 
which earthly honors, ov earthly wealth, can offer, for an 
act of treachery to be committed by aman who has grown 
grey in the service of his country—the place ot his nativi- 
ty, and from which he has received nothing but kindness 
and honors—suspicions of such a crime, without prool, 
can originate only in the dark recesses of wicked and ma- 
lignant hearts, in which are found the base originals of 
the characters given to others. 

The ingenuous and the just are called upon to drive, by 
their scorn, these calumnies batk on their own malignant 
authors. The character of public functionaries is na- 
tional, and so long as they honestly fulfil their duties, 
should be under the nation’s protection: . How deeply is 
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itto be regretted, that but too many of our public wae 
nals have become meré vehicles of unfounded slandet— 
what a picture do they present to the world of the cha- 
racter of those men to whom the pore of America have 
committed the management of their affairs. It is in the 
reprobation of the good and the wise, that a remedy to 
this great mischiefis to be found. 

The press, in the faithful discharge of its high calling, 
may be likened to the sun, marching through his wide do- 
main, giving light and life to all around him, and rejoic- 
ang in the fair creation he has made—but the press, when 

rostituted to the vile purposes of misrepresentation and 
slander, may still indeed be likened to the sun—but it is 
a sun which has turned into blood—a fearful omen—like 
that which is to precede the final catastrophe of all human 
things. 

But I pass on from this loathsome subject, to better 
and to brighter scenes—our present happiness, our future 

atness and glory. The Ameriean in casting his eye 

over the map of the world, sees his own beloved country 
‘*standing like Goshen, in the land of Egypt, exempt 
from surrounding calamities;” while with the deepest 
sympathy and regret, he sees prevailing elswhere, famine 
or Intestine e0 ion, or a more to be deprecated evil, 
the death-like repose of despotism, here he sees this 
country in the full fruition of every blessing consistent 
with man’s condition. Plenty in our dwellings—peace 
through all our borders—the law and the constitution 
sovereign over all—the government felt only in its be- 
nificenco—education encourared—internal improvements 
‘every where progressing with an astonishing rapidity, 
creating new bends of union, by conquering physical bar- 
riers of separation—the human mind diseuthralled from 
ancient prejudices, is progressing with gigantic strides, 
and every day exhibiting trophies of the enlargement of 
its empire, either in a prodigy to excite admiration, or in 
some discovery to ameliorate the condition of man. And 
finally, if true to ourselves, with the blessings of Provi- 
dence, we have a destiny before us, whose like no kindred 
tongue or language has seen, or even sketched in fancy. 
Let us then, with devout and grateful hearts, offer up our 
thanks to that Providence who has so mercifully dispens- 
ed to us these unnumbered blessings. To murmur amid 
their enjoyment, is to call down the avenging hand of 
God asa punishment for our ingratitude—and if we must 
differ, if that indeed be our inevitable lot, let us differ 
as freemen—let us practice towards each other forbear- 
ance and respect—tlet us not drink the eup of social in- 
tercourse with abuse and uncharitableness—but, main- 
taining our opinions with deceney and firmness, refer the 
decision of the contest to the justice of Heaven, with an 
ardent prayer, that victory niay be awarded to those who 
shall see most clearly, and endeavour most honestly, to 
promote the best interests of our beloved country. Per- 
mit me to conclude, by offering you a sentiment; 

Annapolis—Distinguished as the theatre of one of the 
most important events in human annals. It is here that 
Washington completed his character asa patriot soldier, 
and gave to the world a rare and sublime example of the 
final triumph, in his own person, of the citizen over the 
successful general. 

6. His excellency governor Kent—His native state ap- 
preciates his public and private worth. 

Governor Kent rose and addressed the company as fol- 
lows: 

‘I rise gentlemen,” he observed, ‘‘with peculiar diffi- 
dence, immediately subsequent to the very eloquent ad- 
dress made you by our very distinguished guest at the 
other end of the table, to thank you for the very kind 
manner in which you have been pleased to notice me in 
the sentiment just offered. I shall not take to myself 
the very flattering language in which you have thought 
proper to clothe that sentiment, but I shall aseribe it to 
the station I hold, a station to which I was most unex- 
pectedly called, and for which Iam much more indebt- 
edto the partiality of my friends, than to any individual 
merit. In discharging the duties of the station to which I 
have been thus appointed, I have on all occasions been in- 
fluenced by the sole consideration of promoting the best 
interests of the state, and, ifin the course of my adminis- 
tration, Ihave been so fortunate as tohave my conduct 
sanctioned by the entite approbation of those who have 


- 


among the most felicitous circumstances of my life, 12 dr 
15 years of which have been devoted to the public ser- 





vice, embracing a period of more difficulty and. embar- 
rassment than any that has occured since the establish- 
ment of the government. 


In return, I beg leave to offer you a sentiment which 


proceeds from the heart; I give you my very kind friends 


and neighbors, 

The citizens of Annapolis—Whose kindness and par- 
tiality I have so repeatedly experienced. 
Many of the other toasts were good. The secretary 
and governor also paid a short visit to this city, and dined 


at col. Bosley’s, with the trustees of the Maryland agri- 
cultural society. 


Dr. Peaco. The following particulars relative to Dr. 
John Wesley Peaco, are given in the Maryland Repub- 
lican. He was a surgeon in the navy of the United 
States, and agent of the government for the colony of 
Liberia. He was a native of Annapolis. 

*“l¥c had risen by individual merit to be very highly 


esteemed in the line of his profession, and will be con- 
sidered a'severe loss to the service to which he was ate 
tached. 
of the African colony, 
minent peril of life, 


“ntrasted by the government with the agency 

he had php ok and at the im- 
performed the dangerous duty. A 
severe attack upon his constitution was the price. He 
returned to his country partly to recruit his health, and 
partly to make such suggestions to the government, as 
the condition of the colony and the incidents of the slave 
trade seemed to require. He had taken leave of a love- 
ly wife and child in Philadelphia, and of his father and 
friends here, and embarked on board the Norfolk, (for- 
merly the Decoy,) a vessel empjoyed by government for 
the purpose, and with sundry gupplies proceeded to Sa- 


vannah, (Geo.) to take in somé people designed for the 





colony. It was there he terminated his earthly career.” 
Lirnenta. The ‘National Intelligencer” contains a 


very inter sting statement of the number of scholars and 
branches of education tanght in this colony, which must 
be gratifying to every friend of the degraded race of Af- 
rica, as it manifests an attentian to the improvement of 
mind, without which the privileges of liberty are as dark 
as the night of despotism. Education is the only mea- 
sure which will qualify the colonists for self-government, 
and elevate them to the rank and importance, which 
the friends of the colonization system desire to seg ‘ace 
complished. ‘ 
From the statement referred to, we make the follow. 
ing abstract. In the boys school of Monroe, 27 scholars, 
in the girls do. 28; school for liberated African boys 41, 
school for liberated African girls 21; missionary school 
for native children 50; Caldwell’s school for both séxes 
35, (this isa private school). In all, there are six schools 
containing 202 scholars. The branches taught, are 
reading, writing, spelling, the principles of religion and 
needle-work, in which they make great progress. In 
the missionary school for native children, more than half 
of the scholars can read the New Testament intelligibly, 
and understand the English language as well as the chil- 
dren of the settlers of the same age! 





Primacy anp MurDER. A most horrible case of piracy 
and murder occurred on board of the brigantine Craw- 
ford, capt. naary Brightman, belonging to Troy, Mass. 
The C. sailed from Matanzas on the 28th ult. with e 
cargo for New York, and eight passengers, four of whom, 
( renchman and three Spanish sailors), on the Ist of 
une, about midnight rose upon the captain, crew and 
remaining passengers, and SLAUGHTERED all except 
three, viz. the mate, Mr. Edmund Dobson, of Somerset, 
Mass. the cook, and a French — r. 
They also stabbed the mate, buthe having ran aloft, where 
he remained during the night, they spared his life in con- 
sideration of the assistance he might render them asa na- 
vigator. After completing their bloody and revolting 
task, the Frenchman took the command of the vessel, de- 
stroyed her papers and colors, and substituted a complete 
set of Spanish papers which they had brought on board 
with them, purporting that the vessel was Spanish, and 
that she had cleared at Matanzas for Harpburg. Aware 





Rad the nearest, fullest view af it, I shall consider it 


that it would be necessary to increase their stock of pub. 
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visions for an European voyage, they tried to get into St. 


Mary’s to obtain supplies, but the wind setting them off,| their grand master—a man whose 
they were unable to fetch into a port until they made the 
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and chosen general Stephen Van Rensellaer, of Albany, 


t wealth is | 
ample than the active goodness of his heart. si 


capes of Virginia, which they did on Tuesday morning, age? 


when they were boarded by a pilot, who understanding 


their object to be to obtain provisions with the least pos- 
sible delay, advised them to put in at Old Point Comfort 
as the most convenient place, and they accordingly an- 
chored there about 6 o’clock on Tuesday evening. 

‘Mr. Dobson, the mate, on anchoring was ordered by 
the pirate captain to have the boat lowered and brought 
along side, as he wished to go ashore, which having been 
done, as soon as the boat touched the water, the mate 
jumped on board, and with the use of an oar reached the 
shore, and related the above circumstances to the officers 
of fortress Monroe, when capt. Dana proceeded to the 
brigantine and took possession of her, until she was de- 
livered over to the custom house officer at Hampton 
Roads. Previous to the arrival of capt. Dana on board, 


Law cases. Two cases of considerable importance 
have been decided in the marine court of New York, 
which, — not of the first importance, go to show 
that rights of captains and owners ot vessels are fully 
protected in that court. The first was an action to reco- 
ver damages for an alleged assault and battery, on board 
the American ship Milton, on her voyage to Liverpool. 
The cook having struck the mate, the latter complained 
to the captain, who had the cook chastised with a rope’s 
end of sixteen threads. Twenty lashes were inflicted. 
One witness swore to one hundred and forty. The court 
pronounced the captain not guilty, and justified his cun- 
duct. The second was an action brought by the same 

laintiff to recover wages which accrued on the voyage. 
t appeared in evidence that on the arrival in New York, 


< ag captain cut his throat, fulfilling the penalty of | the captain called him and the rest of the crew aft, and 
e 


aw upon himself, and the three Spaniards made 


their escape to the Elizabeth City shore, where due 
diligence has been used for their apprehension. 





A rnecarture. The schooner Antoinette, lately cap- 
tured by the Colombian privateer Bolivar, has been re- 
captured—the following are the particulars of the affair. 
The Antoinette, being short of provisions, came to an- 
chor off the S. West Pass, when she was boarded by a 
pilot boat. ‘The pilots phy ape to captain Bateman, of 
the Antoinette, to retake his vessel, which he acceding 
to, an attack was made on the prize crew, when the 
prize master and six of his men attempted to escape, by 
jumping overboard, They seized the boat and made for 
the brig Amiable Matilda, at anchor withm the pass.— 
‘Che Amiable Matilda mistaking the cause of the firing 
from on board the schooner, as the boat approached, 
fired in her turn, and wounded the prize master severe- 
ly; he remains on board the brig, and the rest of the crew 
were brought upto N. Orleans in irons, on board the An- 
toimette. Capt. Bateman states that since his capture he 
had been well treated; that the hatches of the Antoinette 
were not opencd, nor the men allowed to touch any 
thing. 

Serizunr or a BRITISH VESSEL. A British schooner, 
said to be the one ordered off from Baltimore a short 
time since, put into Ocracock, N.C. on the 31st ult. in 
distress, but in consequence of putting several bags of 
coffee on board a small craft belonging to Elizabeth city, 
has been seized by the custom house officer at Ocracock, 
and, with the craft, ordered to Washington, N. C. 

HononaBLe TESTIMONY. The mastcr mechanics and 
civil officers attached to the navy yard at Charlestown, 
Mass. just before the sailing of the frigate Java, present- 
ed to her commander, capt. Crane, an elegant silver pitch- 
er, with inscriptions tesiilying to his private and public 
virtues. 

THE CHARITIES of the late Mir. Phillips, of Boston, for 
many years past, are stated to have averaged ‘nearly 
10,000 dollars a year, and yet he died possessed of pro- 
erty estimated as worth iwo millions of dollars— 
1,500,000 to his children and grand children, 500,000 to 
other individuals and different socictics, 

SanwpwiteH ISLANDS. ‘There are fresh complaints by 
the missionaries, of ucts of violence committed by the 
crews of American and British vessels, because of the 
stop that has been put to prostitution, through their in- 
fluence aver the people. On the late occasion, the wo- 
men fied to the mountains. 

Wriwincton, Det. This bcautiful town, the centre 
of a great manufacturing district, is about to be abund- 
antly supplied with the pure water of the romantic Bran- 
dywine, on whose banks a large and happy population is 
collected, and a markct established for all the products 
of the neighboring farmers. 


Tur New Yenrk masons who, a few years sinee, di- 





told them he required them to stay by the ship and un- 
load the , which they refused to do and went ashore. 
The counsel for the defendant urged that by their ship- 
ping articles, they had agreed to unlade the vessel: and 
that they had failed to perform the very contract on 
which they sought to recover. After a full hearing, the 
jury, without leaving their seats, pronounced a verdict for 
the captain. Another brought a similar action which 
was attended with a like result. The rest of the erew 
have not sued and they have fost their wages, 





PERKINS’ NEW STEAM ENGINE. We are indebted to 
the New York Daily Advertiser for the following de- 
scription (derived from the London Literary Gazette), of 
a new steam engine, brought forward by Mr. Perkins:— 

“The principle (for which Mr. Perkins formerly pro- 
cured a patent) of keeping water under high state of 
pressure, forms the basis ofa new engine. But instead 
of a generator or boiler, a series of parallel pipes sur- 
round the fire, each pipe being capable of being detaeh- 
ed or replaced without destroying the arrangement of 
the others. The pipes are about one inch and a half in 
internal diameter and four inches externally, with the 
view of preserving a certain degree of uniformity in the 
action of the fire. 

‘*T ke cylinder is about eight inches in diameter, with 
a twenty inch stroke; but the piston, instead of workin 
in oil and packing, is furnished with an expanding double 
metal ring, highly polished on the edges, so as to reduce 
the amount of friction on the face of the cylinder, (ac- 
cording to Mr. Perks) to a mere fraction of what takes 
place in the ordinary mode of packing. 

“<*The next improvement (and which we consider by far 
the most important) is that of effecting nearly a perfect 
vacuum at the termination of the stroke. It is not in our 
power, by words, to give a very aceurate idea of the ar- 
rangement for this purpose without a drawing for refe~ 
rence; but it is pretty nearly as follows: 

**Attached to the bottom of the working cylinder is an 
enlarged chamber which receives the foot of the piston, 
and communicates with a large reservoir or eduction pipe 
leading through vaives into the chimney flue. ‘The educ- 
tion. pipe having driven the piston down into this cham- 
ber, about seven eighths of its elastic foree eseapes into 
the atmosphere, while the remaining one cighth (or 
probably one tenth) is condensed in the ordinary way by 
ajet of water. By this arrangement Mr. Perkins consi- 
ders that he obtains as perfect a degree of vacuum as in 
Bolton and Watts’ condensing engine, with the advantage 
of saving the great consumption of water, and the fric- 
tion of the airy pump, in the latter engines. In order to 
economise the steam, it is also cut off at a quarter stroke, 
and allowed to operate on the principle of expansion, 
‘The engine, when exhibited to us, was working un- 
der a pressure of about 360 Ibs. on an inch, and was esti- 
mated by one or two gentlemen present, as upwards of 
fifteen horse power; but the strength of the several parts 
of the engine is calculated to work with steam at 800 lbs. 
per inch with pertect safety. In fact, the undue produc- 
tion of steam, and consequent liability to accidertal ex- 
plosion, appears to us to be so effectually guarded against 
in this engine, as to excite no apprehension whatever on 





vided and established two grand lodges, have re-united, 


that head, Lf we have any doubt, itis that the wesr and 
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tear of certain parts of the engine must be considerable. 
The ingenious inventor however states, that the consump- 
tion of coals amounts to little more than one third of the | 
usual quantity for a given quantity of labor; that the 
weight of the new engines will not exceed one third of that 
of many low-pressure condensing engines; and the bulk 
will be also lessthan one third. If these ealeulations be 
well-founded, (which of course can only be determined 
by experience) we apprehend the general introduction of 
this improved engine for steam navigation will follow as 
a matter of course; the great expense and tonnage of 
fuel forming the chief obstacles to the employment of 
steam vessels for long voyages.” : 

(In another number of the London Literary Gazette, 
Mr. Perkins advertises that he will furnish his engines at 
2-3 the cost of Bolton and Watts’ condensing engine, re- 
serving 1-3 of the saving in the expense of working. | 


Fratran states. The President, after satisfactory 
evidence that no discriminating duties of import or ton- 
nage, are levied in the dominions of his holiness the pope, 
upon vessels owned by citizens of, or property, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of the United States, has issued 
his proclamation, removing the discriminating duties 
heretofore levied upon the vessels of the subjects of his 
holiness, and the merchandise of the produce or mant- 
facture of his dominions imported into the United States. 





Round anovur procrepines. A curious circumstance 
has been detailed in evidence on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester rail way bill, lately in committee of the house of 
commons, by Mr. Cropper, of Liverpool, namely— 
that a piece of calico may have to pass four times along 
the read between Liverpool and Manchester, and thrice 
across the channel between England and Ireland. The 
raw material is first transported from Liverpool to Man- 
chester; it is there spun into twist, then sent back to 
Liverpool and forwarded to Ireland, where it is wove; 
after this, it is returned to Liverpool and forwarded to 
Manchester, where it is calendered, or, m some way, 
receives the finishing process; it is then sent back to 
Liverpool, and on to Ireland where it is worn. 

Mr. Cropper also stated another fact, which it would 
be well not to overlook, namely—that America now ma- 
nufactures as much 4s England did twenty six years ago 
and France is only thirteen years behind her. 





Game taws. The following is a specimen of the Bri- 
tish laws for the preservation of game. Many cases 
equally hard and revolting to our ideas of human rights, 
annually occur in that boasted land of liberty and law. 

A young woman of good character, with some other 
women, were weeding ona field and found a nest con- 
taining some eggs. ‘They agreed to divide them, as they 
were wild birds’ eggs and not private property, and one 
of them having a basket, they were put into it for safe- 
keeping. A neighboring game-keeper laid an informa- 
tion against her, and she sought refuge in a respectable 
service in Northampton. But the dreadful crime of find- 
ing a few partridge eggs must be expiated; she was drag- 
ged before three magistrates, all with reverend attached 
to their names, and sent to Southwell house of correction 
for three months! 


[We wonder that the people did not rise and ‘dust 
the cassocks”’ of the reverend squires, or duck them in a 
horse pond. The office of a priest should forbid partici- 
pation in acts so barbarous, though religion was wholly 
absent from the heart.) 


ENG.itsa Laws. A late London paper says—To burn 
a house of which the criminal is tenant at will, is capital; 
but if he has a lease, it is only amisdemeanor. To wound 
cattle is a capital crime; to wound a man is only a misde- 
meanor. A comedian, who performs in a theatre royal, 
is a reputed person; but if the same comedian plays the 
same character in a theatre which wants the stamp of roy- 
alty, he isa rogue and a vagabond. A gentleman of large 
property may hunt on the grounds of a man of small pro- 
rty, while a man of small property may not hunt on 
sown ground, Peers and members of parliament can- 
not he arrested for debt, but their creditors may. 


{hope to the desponding. We remember him well; and 
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Purutapetrata. The length of the various streets and 
alleys in this city is more than one hundred miles. One 
account says that 750 brick houses are anntally built in 
this city—another supposes only 400. Measures will 
probably be taken to ascertain the number of new build- 
ings hereafter. — 

_Mepicat practicks We understand that the physi- 
cians of Middlesex county, Connecticut, have determin- 
ed not to yisit the sick on the Sabbath, unless satisfied 
that the case is urgent. But very few tax themselves for 
professional assistance, unless they deem their case of 
that nature, and how are these physicians to adopt an 
other criterion, than the impressions of the patient or his 
friends. ; 

We would suggest, that they relieve themselves from 
this point of casuistry, by acting the part of the good Sa- 
maritan, and following the example of the late doctor 
Rush of Philadelphia, several vears before his death, 
cease from any pecuniary charges for that day, and thus 
bring their calls within the sanction of réligion, by make 
ing them indeed visits of mercy, if not of necessity. 

[V. ¥. Times. 

[Dr. Rush, one of the signers of the ‘fanfaronade of 
nonsense,”’ and in the abuse of whose memory by the 
ruthless Randolph, the senate of the United States was 
disgraced—was, indeed, one that “went about doing good.” 
The angelic benignity of his countenance and invariable 
kindness of his manner, was consolation to the afflicted or 


never shall forget the veneration with which, when a 
youth, we first beheld hirh. He seemed as if the i 

of a ‘just man made perfect.” His skill as a physician 
will live as long as medical annals shall remain; but the 
sweet recollection of his virtues, as a man, is rapidly pass- 
ing away with the generations which wanes them and 
knew his private worth.] 


Grerce. From the London Courier, of April 27. We 
have received Dutch papers to the 26th inst. Under date 
of the Hague, April 24th, we find an article, which en- 
courages us to take rather a favorable view of the present 
prospects of the Greeks, and gives, on the authority of Dr. 
Gossu, the following statement of the Greek force by sea 


and land, which, it is added, was as accurate as could be 
obtained: — 


MILITARY FORCE, 


Places. Commanders. Men, 
Near Missolonghi Makri and Zonga 3,000 
Blockade of Salona Perevot and Panouria 2,000 
Provari Lambravaki 1,500 
Arakova Karaiskaki 3,000 
Colouri Vasa and (Puio) Notara 2,000 
Acropolis, Athens Grigiotti and Fabvier 1,500 


The Phalerus Gordez Martiriani and Arko- 








nospulis 2,500 

Napoli de Romania Grivas Photomara Dura 3,700 
Out of service 3,000 

Corinth Andreas Londo 500 
Carithina Genaros Colocotroni 300 
Malvoisie Elias Thermigiotti 1,000 
Talanti Coletti Karatasse 2,000 
Mina C. Mauromichelli 2,000 
Castri Nikitas Colocotroni (the father) 300 
Total, 28,300 


N.B. Though I have reckoned only 300 soldiers un- 
der Colocotroni, he can collect 2,000 men. The troops 
assembled at Castri, may be 500 or 600 men. 


MARINE. 
Spezzia—Three masted polacres 3 
Brigs 36 
Fire ships 6 
Schooners 26 
Hydra—Three masted polacres 2 F 
Brigs 39 
Fire ships 5 
Ipsara—Brigs 10 
Fire ship, that of Canaris, at Egina, 1 


The remainder of the fleet is at Egina. 
Besides the above, great activity Is used to repair old, @ 
and build new vessels, Four are on the stocks at Egina, } 


The frigate, commanded by Miaulis, has acrew of five 
hundred men. 
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| because the propriety of giving any partictlar rate, of 
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Dear Boots. on, has 
made to pay $1,000, as the penalty for imprisoning 4 
French gentleman, and putting him in irons.’ ‘Eastman 
was a boarder in a tavern in Boston where the French- 
man lodged; the latter, on his departure, called for his 
boots, of which he had two pair; put on one pair, and 
the other into a valise, and set off. Eastman missed his 
boots, and found another pair instead; he pursued and 
overtook the Frenchman in New Hampshire, handcuf- 
fed him, conveyed him to Boston, and lodged him in 
jail over Sunday. On examination, it appeared that the 
boots in the valise were Eastman’s, and were handed to 
the other man by mistake. The court liberated him, 
and he brought an action for damages, which has been 
settled as above. [Portsmouth Journal. 


Orrum, Recent observations and experiments have 
been made upon opium, to arrive, if possible, at some 
mode of divesting it of those noxious qualities, which, 
in many epnstitutions, produce so much subsequent dis- 
tress that they cannot use it for relief from pain. Pro- 
fessor Hare, of Philadelphia, in a communication pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Science, conceives 
that this desideratum has at length been obtained, and 
adduces several instances of satisfactory results sent htm 
by ‘a veteran in the healing art.” Dr. H. first digests 
the opium in ether for four days, which separates the 

inciples called narcotine from the opium, after which 
it is conyerted into laudanum by solution in alcohol. 

pan hgh [M ¥. Times. 

Weicuts. During its recent session, the legislature of 
Connecticut passed a law declaring that after the first day 
of July next, 100 lbs. shall constitute a cwt. and 2,000 Ibs. 
aton. By the same law it is provided that brass weights 
of one, two, four, five, ten, twenty, and fifty pounds, shall 
be procured by the state, and by each county and town, 
as standards of the avoirdupois weight. 





THE WOOL BILL. 
From the Washington, (Pa.) Reporter of Aprii 30. 


The great and increasing interest which the people of 
this country feel in the encouragement of the growth and 
manufacture of wool, will be my apology to my fellow- 
citizens, for calling their attention to a plan for the at- 
tainment of further protection. The growth of wool ls, 
essentially, an agricultural interest, and the more en- 
couragement which 1s given to this branch of husband- 
ry, the more aid will necessarily be given to the other 
branches, and especially, the raising of grain. This 
proposition is so obvious to af] men of reflection, as 
scarcely to justify any argument or statement in illustra- | 
tion. It is well known to us all, that during the last ses- 
sion of congress 2 bill was reported, discussed, and lost, 
having for its object the protection and encouragement of 
the manufacturer and the wool grower. How far the 
withering touch of slave holders are responsible for the 
failure of this bill, I will not stop now to enquire. My 
object being to point out a remedy, or guard against fu- 
‘ture failure and not to criminate or impugn the motives 
of any one for the past. So far as regards the necessity 
of some further protection being given to both the manu- 
facturer and the wool grower, no difference of opinion 
can exist in the minds of those who are friendly to the 
“+ American system.” But. much difference of opinion 
did, and does exist, as to the rate of protection which 
ought to be given to either or both, aud 1 hazard the as- 
sertion, thatthe great and governing cause of that disa- 

“ement, among the friends of our fags arises from 
Bre want of statistical ‘mformation. In regard to the 

arufacturers, with whem, by the bye, this late bill 
originated, no deubt, much and perhaps the greater 
proportion of the necessary facts were obtained and pre- 
sented.” The number ani capacity of the different wool- 
jen manufactories, especially, in the eastern states, it is 
Ne was all right and proper, 


protection, frém the lowest grade, until it arrives to a 
virtial prohibition of the foreign article, depends upon 
the capécity of our country to furnish the domestic arti- 


A Mr. Eastman of Boston, has been] substitution. ‘Lhe observation has been so often repeated. 





‘cle of such a quality aud at such price as will justify its 
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as to become trite—abye word—and yet, it is not the less 

true—that, although the icultural and the farmins 

be the great and governing interest, the basis of all th. 

other interests in this country, yet there is a total want 

of concert as to the measures of protection and encour- 

agement. This, no doubt, arises, in part, from their 

dispersion and numbers, scattered over an immense ter- 

ritory, aud forming the great proportion of the whole po- 

pulation, the same facilities to union and concert do not 

exist as do on the part of any of the other classes. Not- 

withstanding, however, the intrinsic difficu!ty of concert, 

there is an apathy, an inertness, a want of that ‘‘esprit 

da corps,” which exists in other classes, which is much 

more injurious to their mterésts. This was fully exem- 

ified on the late occasion, to which I have already al- 

juded. Although for months before the last session of 
congress, it was openly announeed by the manufacturers 
of wool, that they intended to apply for further protec- 
tion, and equally apparent that they were using the neces- 
sary means of union and concert in action, on the part of 
the same elass throughout the United States; it is equally 
certain that thejwool growers, the agriculturalists, looked 
on with perfect indifference. Not until the eleventh hour 
was any effort made on their behalf, and that principally 
by individuals, generally immediately concerned as wool 
growers and of course hable to the imputation of selfish- 
ness, by the unthinking and inately selfish. It must be 
apparent to all who can or will reflect, that upon the 
number and quality of sheep in the United States, and 
the capacity to increase that number and quality, de- 
pends the propriety of giving any further protection 
either immediately or prospectively. Now, let me ask, 
tellow citizens, what number of sheep we have in the 
United States?’ What proportion cominon? And what 
merino? Or, in other words, what is the general quali- 
ty of the wool grades in the United States? Where are 
the principal number and best quality? In the eastern, 
middle, southern, or western states?’ What proportion 
ig required and used in the families? And what is the 
general quality of that which is manufactured by our ma- 
trons and daughters? And asa consequence of the latter 
inquiries, what the amount and quality for sale to the 
manufacturers? Is there any one of you who can an- 
swer these questions to your own satisfaction? I under- 
tuke to say you cannot, and further, that no man in the 
United States can—not because there is any intransic im- 
practicability in obtaining this information, but simply 
for want of that uaion and concert on behalf of those in- 
terested, and because of that apathy which pervades the 
great mass of the agriculturalists, which is so injurious 
to their interests and which if hereafter persisted in, I 
pronounce criminal. But enough of this—what is the 
jan by which it is proposed to obtain this information? 
propose that a meeting of the farmers and all others 
friendly to the American system of protection to the in- 
dustry of our own county be held on the 21st day of 
May next, at the court house in the borough of Wash- 
ington, ‘that a committee or committees be appointed 
to ascertain and report to a central committee then to be 
formed—the number and quality of the sheep in this 
county. ‘Lhe necessary data for the increase of that 
number and quality—what quality of wool is used and 
mauutactured by our matrons and daughters—and what 
the quautity; and the general quality of that which re- 
mains for sale to the manufacturers—and also, the num- 
ber and capacity of the woollen manutactories in this 
county. In short, to ascertain all tacts necessary to es- 
tablish the capacity ot this county—immediate and pros- 
pective, as to the growing and manufacture of wool, and 
also, the effect which those interests, if encouraged, will 
have on the sgriculturalists, generally. 

That a central committee, as above intimated, shall 
then be formed, whose duty it shail be to arrange and 
eondense the facts obtained by the former committees 
and transmit that information, thus obtained to a state 
central committee, which it is proposed should be form- 
ed, say, at Harrisburgh. That the same “county cen- 
tral committee,” shall correspond with the different 
counties of this state, and endeavor to prevail upon the 
citizens to form similar associations or coimmittees in 
every county of the state, and, also, forward all the in- 
fornration thus ebliected, condensed, and arranged te 
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the same central committee, and further that the same 
eentral committee in the county shall correspond with 
the citizens of other states, with a view to obtain their co- 
oyeration; and finally, that. all-facts and information thus 
obteined by the different state central committees, shall 
be by them transmitted to the committee of manulac- 
tures ard the committee of agriculture, of the congress 
of the Unted States, at the commencement of the next 
session, Or 4: soon thereafter as practicable. Should this 
plan go into Operation and be successful in obtaining the 
meceoeney information in regard to the number and capa- 
city of the differeat woollen manufactories in the United 
States, and, also, the quantity and quality of wool grown, 
in other words the home supply, it will be easy for our 
representatives to apply the principle of our system, as 
already established, and of course the line between the 
friends and enemies of that system can be certainly de- 
fined. ‘The extent and location of their different inter- 


—_— —--— ee re i tne ae a 


ity it shall be to recerve the reports of the township com- 
mittees, condense and arrange the parts therein epntain- 
ed, and transmit a copy thereof to such committee as a 
future meeting’ may direct. 
Resolved, ‘That the same committee shall correspond 
with the citizens of the other counties of this state, and 
also with the citizens of other states, especially where 
those interests are fostered and appreciated, with a view 
to obtain their co-operation in the procurement of similar 
statistical information. 
Resolved, That.at.the meeting to be held jn June, a 
delegation be selected to meet in Pittsbu to consult 
with other delegates from counties and states, should 
such be appointed, on the best plan of obtaining suitable 
protection for the growth and manufacture gt wool, at 
the next congress. . 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the chairman and secretaries, and published in 





ests will then be officially and certainly known, giving a the papers of this county. 


fair chance to each representative to protect the interests 


f his constituents at his peril. A FARMER. 
gc f?in consequence of the preceding imitation— 


A meeting of the citizens of the county of Washing- ; 


JOSEPH RITNER, chairman. 
Watter Craie ° 
Jos. HENDERSON, ¢ secretaries. 


Several other like meetings have been already held in 


ton, Pennsylvania, was held at the courthouse in the bo- | different counties of the ge and there will be a gene- 
rough of Washington, on Monday the 21st day of May, | al movement throughout Pennsylvania op this important 


1827, Joseph Ritner e 
Waiter Craig, and Joseph Henderson, secretaries. 
Whereas, the steady and efficient 


Sq. was appointed chairman, aud subject. 


A great meeting of the farmers and manufac- 
turers of tbe city and county of Philadelphia was held at 


rotection of the {Germantown on the Sist ult. present more than four 


home productions is best secured by the encouragement | hundred citizens, at which the following resolutions 


and establisament of home consumption or market; and | Were passed— 


this ean only be effected by the liberal and uniform sup- 
port of the general 


Ist.. Resolved unanimously, That the address of the 


vernment. This meeting views with | Pennsylvania society for the promotion of manufactures 


much regret, the failure of the ‘“‘woollen bill’ of last | and the mechanic arts, merits and receives our full and 
session, considering it asa part of ‘the American system | hearty concurrence. ’ 


of protection”’—the facts cannot be disguised, that unless 


2nd. Resolved unanimously, That this meeting is 


further protection be given to the growth and manufac- | deeply impressed with the importance of an immediate 
ture of wool within our country, both these interests | concentration of effort among the friends of domestic in- 


must be involved in one common ruin. 


rers, must result in general distress to the agriculturalists 
Let the flocks be once dispersed and lost to the country 


and those lands now engaged in that branch of hushan- 


This besides | dustry, throughout the several states, interested in the 
roducing the individual sacrifice of the interests of those 


immediately concerned as wool growers, and manufactu- 


wing of wool and grain, and in manufactures. 

3rd. Resolved unanimously, That this meeting views 
. | with the most lively concern and the deepest regret, an 
, | Opposition to the protection of domestic manufactures, 
and to the appropriation by congress of public money 


dry employed in -— of grain; and the increased quan- | for internal improvement; as set forth in certain resolu- 
l 


tity thus produced, wi 
fect upon the market. It is believed to be within bounds 
when it 13 asserted that the grain 


have a serious and paralyzing ef- tions lately adopted by the legislatures of Virginia and 


, | other southern states, and similar sentiments expressed 


wers are indebted to | in other parts of the union, by senators and members of 


the wool growers, for ten cents off every bushel of wheat, | congress. 


sold in this county this season. 


This then is emphati- 


? 
4th Resolved unanimously, That we consider the 


cally a question of deep and lasting interest to coliect and | protection by duties on tonnage and imports, which has 
concentrate the opinions and wishes of the farmers and | been granted to the shipping interest, to the sugar and 


all friends of the ‘American system.” 


tobacco planter, to the cotton grower, and to manufactu- 


Resolved, That the chairman and secretaries call a|res, ever since the adoption of the constitution, some of 


meeting of the citizens of this county, to be held at the 
court house in Washington, on Wednesday, the 27th day 
of June next, at 1 o’clock. 

Resolved, ‘Thatas correct and certain statistical infor- 
mation forms the basis of safe and judicious legislation, 
the following committee be appointed for each township 
in the county. 

{The list of committees contains the names of more 
than one hundred and twenty respectable individuals, 
being five ineach township. We omit the names. } 

And that the said committee are hereby requested to 
procure lists; 

ist. Of the number of merino sheep in each township, 
and the average quantity of wool shorn. 

2d. ‘The number of common sheep, and the average 
quantity of wool shorn. 

3d. The quantity and general quality of wool used 
in the families by each farmer or owner of sheep. 

4th. Such facts and data, as may be practicable, from 
which a reasonably correct calculation of future increase 
of both kinds of sheep may be formed. 

5th. The different manufacturing establishments in 
cach township, together with the present and potential 
capacity of each. That after obtaining said lists tor each 
township, the said committee are requested to forward 
them to the central committee for this county. 

Resolved, That Thos. MecGiffin, Alex. Reed, hon. 
Thos. H. Baird, hon, Jos. Lawrence, Thos. McCall, 


which duties were imposed by the first congress, consist- 
ing ofa great proportion of the framers ot that invalua- 
ble charter of our rights, and sanctioned by the official 
recommendation of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe, (all natives of Virginia), as having fully settled 


the right in congress to grant such protection not only in 


accordance with the letter, but in the true spirit of the 
constitution of the United States. y ee 
' The thanks ofthe meeting were then given by name, to 
each of the representatives in congress from Pennsylvania 
who voted for the wool bill, as ‘‘faithful guardians of the 
true interests of the state.” A strong committee was 
appointed to attend the convention to be held at Harris- 
burg on 27th July, to deliberate on what measufes were 
thought necessary to adopt in the present posture of :af- 
fairs, relative to the growth and manufacture of wool. 
The thanks of the meeting were then specially, voted to 
Mr. Mathew Carey, for his long and zealous support. of. 
domestic industry, on which he,. being present, made a 
short and very feeling address, that we shall take an op- 
portunity to record, im testimony of our respect for him 
and his labors. | : 
We shall now presont some southern views of the same 
subject. The Charleston, S. C. chamber of commerce, 
onthe 6th April last, presented its thanks to Messrs. 
Hayne and Drayton, for their faithful exertions, &c. du- 
ring te last session of the national legislature. In reply, 
Mr. Hayne, a senator of the United States, said— 





Saml. Workman, and ‘Th. M. T. McKennan, be a cen- 
tral committee for the county of Washington, whose du- 


‘In relation to the bill ‘for mereasing the duties on 
imported woollens,’ which passed the house of repre- 
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sentatives, and failed in the senate. Ifeel it my duty to 
say to you, that it will undoubtedly be revived at the 
next session, and will then be pressed with renewed vi- 
gor and perseverance. This measure, both in its princi- 
ples and its details, appears to me to be one of the most 
odieus charaeter that could pooee be presented to the 
consideration of congress. It originates with wealthy ca- 
oo (the owners of millions of property transferred 
rom corameree and agriculture to manufactures), who 
aré now striving to obtain a monopoly ofthe home mar- 
ket, in order to enhance their profits, already greater 
than those of other pursuits. By the provisions of this 
new tariff bill, the importation of foreign woollens to a 
large amount, were in effect, to be prohubited, and very 
heavy duties were to be imposed on the remainder, in- 
creasing in amount according to the coarseness of the ar- 
ticle, thus adding to the character of 2 monopcly, the 
odious principle of increasing the tax in exact proportion, 
not to the wealth, but the poverty of the individual on 
whom it was to operate; a principle at variance with all 
the rules of justice, and with the best established and 
most approved doctrines of political economy. That, | 
should oppose, with all the powers of my mind—That 
every fecling of my heart should revolt against a mea- 
sure of sucha eharacter—one which was, moreover, to 
operate with peculiar severity on my constituents, and 
which was designed for the exclusive benefit of a privileg- 
ed class, ina particular portion of the union—cntitles me 
to no commendation; and my object in alluding to the 
subject now, is merely to warn you that this measure is 
to be revived at the next session, with all the zeal, activi- 
ty and perseverance, which private interests, whetted by 
the taste of former bounties and_ privileges, can excite; 
and to warn you moreover that the woollens bill is the 
first of a series of measures of the same character, all 
having for their true object, the extension by law, of 
pounties on manufactures, at the expense of the consu- 
mer—and the consequent interuption of our foreign com- 
merce, to an extent, not yet fully understood, but which 
may finally put in jeopardy the cotton trade itself. 
Without being an alarmist, I feel myself constrained, by 
a solemn conviction of the importance of the crisis, to say, 
that nothing but the firm and unanimous, though tempe- 
rate remonstrance of the whole of the southern states, 
aided by the firmness and good sense of liberal minded 
men in other portions of the union, can save us from a 
commercial calamity, compared with which war itself 
would almost lose its terrors. The attempt that is now 
making in some parts of the country, to make this @ par- 
ty question, in order to accomplish by the blind zeal of 
party—mceasures, against which reason and justice must 
revolt—should be indignantly frowned down by an intel- 
ligent community. The artful and aspiring politician, 
and the interested monopolist, may have an interest in 
shielding unjust measures, under the popular names of 
domestic industry and internal improvement; bat the 

reat mass of the people, however they may be deluded 
tor the moment, can have no interest in sustaining mea- 
sures that look to the welfare of a part and not of the 
whole. It becomes then the duty ofthe other great inte- 
rests ofthe country—especially of the agriculturalists and 
merchants, to rouse from their apathy, and to examine, 
and expose the true character and tendency of measures 
which aim a fatal blow at the prosperity, peace and hap- 
piness of our beloved country. I would take the liberty 
of suggesting, that early measures ought to be adopted, 
to give expression to the opinions of the people in this 
quarter of the union, in relation to this subject, and that 
the remonstrance of yovr representatives, should be 
strengthened at the next session of congress, by memo- 
rials from every part of the southern states, and from 
such other portions of our common country, as we may 
be able to awaken to a sense of our common interests.” 

Mr. Hamilton of the house of representatives, being 
at a public dinner given him in St. Paul’s parish, on the 
i6th May, on the drinking of his health, made a long 
speech, and, among other things, said— 

“He had not time, even if it were necessary, to go in- 
to the details of this most iniquitous measure, (the wool 
bill), which could only be characterized as the joint pro- 
duct of avarice and monopoly. A measure rather sus- 
pended than defeated, presenting a combination of insult 
and injury, which incomparisqn converts the stamp act 


ete 





te 


and tea tax into mild and parental measures—its pas 
will not only violate every pinciple of justice, but all those 
considerations of the compact which formed the basis of 
this confederacy—it would indeed be a curious and me- 
lancholy fact, and one eminently illustrative of the insta- 
on of the best devised schemes of human happiness 
if, after all the blood and treasure expended to escape 
from even the apprehension of the taxatiox.of old Eng- 
land, the fabric of this union should he dissolved, by im- 
posts contrived to glut the avarice of New England, 
which but two years since was in the hettest array against 
the monopoly of other sections, nor hag she travelled to the 
point of her recent conversion, except through an apos- 
tacy whieh has been as sudden as it is melancholy in the 
public example it presents. 


“He was glad to see that the country was awake, and 
the tocsin of alarm had been sounded, although he did 
not know whether its warning voice would be heard by 
the ‘‘dull cold ear” of avarice, a passion which is as 
deafto the suggestions of an enlightened forecast, as it is to 
the considerations of honor and justice. But it is right that 
those who are to suffer, should speak, and speak in a 
language not tobe mistaken. With these sentiments, it 
was scarcely necessary to say, that the resolution which 
they had that day passed on this subject, met with his en- 
tire approbation, and should receiye his zealous support; 
for it was a branch of his public duties, on which, in the 
language of his distinguish od friend of Roanoke, he was 
prepared to go ‘‘thorough stitch.” 


§c_7 [The preceding are rich in items for comment 
but we shall not make them. A party may be made to 
oppose, but not to support the wool-bill. The farmers 
are in favor of it—perhaps four out of every five of those 
who till their own fields with their own hands, wish the 
passage of the bill, as will be shewn by the votes of their 
representatives. | 


COTTON BAGGING. 

_ Our attention has been invited to the following artiele 
in the ‘‘Natchez Ariel,” and we publish it promptly. 
he editor of the ‘‘Ariel,” on introducing it, gives us to 
understand that the shortness of the supply of cotton bag- 
ging from Kentucky may have arisen trom the want of 
a sufficient supply of the seed of hemp in that state, 
He is friendly to a ‘‘reasonable and judicious tariff for 
the benefit of his western friends,” but thinks that if Ken- 
tucky cannot supply the cotton growing states with bag 
ging on moderate terms, the duty upon the foreign article 
ought to be reduced. We have not much, if any, prac- 
tical knowledge on this subject—but if it is of such mag- 
nitude that the crop of cotton im the two states of Louis- 
iana and Mississippi will require 800,000 yards of bagging 
to carry it to market, it is one of considerable import- 
ance—for the selling price being, as is stated, 30 cents 
the cost is 240,000 dollars, more than one half of which 
is lost to the planter* at the present low price of cotton. 
But on the other harid, if thirty cents per yard be the 
fair and settled price of cotton bagging, the duty which 
is imposed upon the article must be re edasa very 
moderate one, being only 33 cents per sq. yard, or at the 
rate of 15 per cent. of the cost; and, of itself, certainly 
insufficient to prevent the importation of Scotch bagging, 
other hempen manufactures bearing 25 per cent. and still 
réceived in large quantities from Russia, &e. From this 
we infer that the ease as stated by the ‘‘cotton planter” 
is rather an extraordinary one—for we do not suppose 
that a duty of fifteen per cent.+ can be considered.as ove 








*The bagging when at 30 cents per yard, it seems to 
cast 20 cents per lb. and, were cotton at that price, the 
planter would have his bagging free of cost, being weigh- 
ed as the cotton. 


_tThe price of cotton bagging being 30 cents per run- 
ning yard, and its width 424 inches, the duty, at 33 cents 
per square yard, is 44 cents per running yard. Thus: 

As 129fi sq. inches ina square yard, is to 33 cents, 
the duty, so is 1534sq. inches, in the running yard, to a 
fraction less than 44. 

Then—if 30 cents, the whole cost, yield 44 cents duty, 
100 would yield 15: so fifteen per cent, on the cost of the 
bagging, at its present price, as stated, is equal ta the du- 
ty imposed. 
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prohibitory character. If the present price of cotton 
ay cents, sty duty on foreign cotton is one third, or 334 
per cent of the value, and on sugar it is more than fifty 

The ard sition to substitute cotton for hempen bagging 
and ig been several times suggested heretofore,— 
and, if the planters shall find it advantageous to use their 
own uct for the supply of their own wants, we heartily 
wish that they would speedily bring it about, by the es- 
tablishment of factories among themselves. They will 
then be united with us for raising the duty on cotton bs. 
ging from fifteen to fifty per cent, so that it may be real- 
iy prohibitory in its nature, and furnish a home market 
for a large quantity of the products of our agriculture in 
the materials employed in the manufacture. And, we 
have no doubt, if the duty upon cotton bagging was pro- 
hibitory, that the common price of the-article would be 
considerably less than itis. At present, it 1s not suffi- 
cient to preserve regularity in the market, by protecting 
the domestic manufacture against excessive supplies of 
the foreign article, which are always followed by injurious 
or ruinous fiuctuations to all pests interested in making, 

ing or consuming the commodity. 
“nor with the facts before us, that the duty on foreign 
bagging, when that article sells for 30 cents per yard, is 
nfy at the rate of fifteen per cent. it is impossible’ for 
us to believe that Scotch bagging is nearly excluded from 
the market because of that duty, It must be on account 
of some temporary speculations in the article, which must 

‘“‘regulate themselves. ” 

rroM the ARIEL. 

Allow me, through your paper, to call the attention 
of the cotton planters to the article of cotton bagging. 
The quantity of cotton now raised is so great, compared 
with former years, that unless some steps are taken to 
reduce the growth of cotton, or to increase the growth of 
hemp, or find a substitute for it, the price of bagging must 
be high for many years. It would be useless to recom 
mend a decrease in the culture of cotton; and yet, unless 
the growth and the consumption can be made to corres- 
ed cot nearly, there must be a considerable accumu- 
lation of stocks and aconsequent reduction in price. If 
this should be the case, how is it possible for us to pay 
the present high price for bagging? or how is it possible 
for us to meet our engagements? At the present reduc- 
ed price of cotton we can do no more than pay taxes and 
support our families; and with this, (were the country 
outof debt), we ought probably to be satisfied. If cot- 
ton isto continue at 8cts., (and really there is every pros- 
pect of its being still lower), ought we not to rely on our 
own resources as much as possible? ought we not to en- 
deavor to live within ourselves, and purchase as sparing- 
ly as possible of articles not the growth or manufacture 
of our own state? But to return to the subject of bag- 
ging. ‘There is another reason why this article must rule 
high. By the operation of the tariff, the Scotch bagging 
is nearly excluded from our market, and we are forced to 
rely on the friends of that measure, (our neighbors in 
Ky.) exclusively ‘for our supplies. They may put what 
price they please on it, and we must pay it, so long as 
they know we cannot be supplied through other chan- 
nels. Hence-we find speculators from that state buying 
up the article at the enormous price of 26cts. per yard, 
and with a reasonable hope of realizing from four to 
six eents peryd. It may be said, the time has been when 
we paid ts. and without murmuring—true, but we 
then sold our cotton for 30 and 52ets. per pound: the bag- 
ging then cost nothing; but now, if we buy it at 20cts. per 
ib. [equal to 30 ets. per yard} and sell at eight cents, it re- 
quires no arithmetician to tell that we lose considerably 
by the operation. 

Is there no remedy tor this evil? Ianswer yes: and 
one, that is within the grasp of almost every planter. 
Let us unite m a determination to manufacture our bag- 
ging out of our inferior cotton. It is but to make the 
experiment, and success will, I am sure, follow. Inde- 
penn of the saving in the cost of our bagging, we would 

e adding to the consumption of the raw maicrial; and in 
this way contribute something to the enhancement of its 
value, oe bringing the growth and consumption nearer 
onan equality. Ifthe value of the raw material is en- 
hanced, we receive all the advantages of it in the sale of 


No doubt, some will say this consumption would be. 
trifling, and no doubt the same was said clas the coarser 
quality of cotton $ was first manufactured, and sub- 
stituted for other fabrics. In all undertakings novelty is 
@ serious obstacle to be overcome, and in this I grant it 
would have great weight. I would be pleased to see 
some of pe, abeet planters set the example. I have nei- 
ther time, nor talents to place the subject in its true light; 
but I cannot avoid thinking it a subject well worth the 
time and attention of those who are qualified; and I throw 
out these hints with a wish, and a hope, of eliciting some- 
wing more appropriate from some of your correspon- 
ents. 

The crops of Louisiana and Mississippi now growing, 
(without accident), will require 800,000 yards of bagging 
suppose it was all covered with cotton bagging; here | 
would be a consumption of 2500 bales of pounds 
each, allowing 1} pounds to each yard of bagging. Su 
pose we were to use cotton cordage also; there would 
a consumption of 2500 bales more. If we cannot manu- 
facture these articles ourselves, ought we not to encou- 

it in others? I am persuaded that some of the pro- 
prietors of the northern factories would find it to their 
advantage, to manufacture the low price cottons into bag- 
ging 424 inches wide, a about 1} pounds to the 
yard. COTTON PLAN TER. 


$C Since the preceding was in type, we met with the 
following article, which conclusively shews, in our estima 
tion, that our opinions previously expressed are-entirely 
correct. And, while the manufacture of bagging does 
great good to Kentucky, we feel satisfied that it is fur- 
nished to the planters at an average lower rate than it 
would be, if wholly imported. 
From the Spirit of Seventy- Six. 

Hemp. On looking over a late New-York price cure 
rent, we observe that Russian hemp was at $300 per ton; 
whilst American dew rotted hemp was only $180 per 
ton; very little over half the price of the Russia hemp. 
This is owing to the enmnitsblonées of dew rotted hemp 
for ship cordage. We are informed by an experienced 
rope manufacturer that it is prejudice which prevents 
ship owners from using or fairly testing the dew rotted 
hemp—he says itis equally good. If he is right, these 
men pay well for their prejudice; nearly double the price 
for which they could procure the American dew rotted 
hemp. It thus appears, that if a duty of five cents per 
pound were to be laid on Russia hemp, it would still be 
used in preference to our dew rotted hemp. Then, if 
this duty were Jaid, it would not benefit the grower of 
hemp, but would oppress the ship builder; in fact it 
might drive our ship owners to foreign ports, to rig their 
vessels. With these prefatory remarks, we will pro- 
ceed to show that at present our hemp is principally 
used in the manufacture of bale rope and cotton bagging. 
It is on the manufacture of these articles that our Sees 
growers must er depend, tor the sale of their 
hemp. Previous to the laying a specific duty on cotton 
baggmg in 1824, the manulacturing of that article was 
confined to very few, and they seemed to languish.— 
Our hemp sold for $5 in paper, equal to $2 50 in specie. 
In less than a year after that duty was laid it rose to 
nearly double that sum; and the last crop has been 
nearly sold off at $8 per hundred weight. We are in- 
formed that the hemp manufactures are prospering, and 
are becoming extensive. In Lexington alone, we are 
informed that nearly a million of yards are manufactur- 
ed with a due proportion of bale rope. They fear no 
competition. 1c bagging which is now made, is much 
superior to what it was formerly, and out-sells the fo- 
reign article. The duty has not only benefitted the 
manufacturer and the grower of the raw material, but 
has furnished the consumer with a better and cheaper 
fabric. 

From the foregoing remarks it would seem, that with 
present prejudices against our dew rotted hemp, a duty 
of five cents per pound would not benefit our hemp 

owers; for, the present difference in the New York mar- 
Ket, between our hemp and Russian, is equal to the price 
of the article in the Kentucky market; but, by protecting 
the manufacturer of bagging and bale rope, our own citi- 
zens would supply the home market, and furnish a bet- 








che bagging. 


ter and cheaper article forthe consumer. We would re- 
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commend our farmers to water rot their hemp; they then 


would be enabled to compete with the foreign article, for 


it is said to. be a fact, that American weer rotted hemp is 
preferred to Russian hemp. Our farmers who have here- 
tofore water rotted hemp, appear to select the autumn, 
when water is scarce; for the séason of their operations, 
which is injudicious and unhealthy. We are informed 
that in Russia they water rot their hemp when water is 


plentiful. They first tie itup in small bundles with a 


stick in the middle of the bundle, projecting at each end 


enough to enable two persons to lift the bundle, by this 
means the hemp is preserved from being entangl 
may be handled with ease. Many persons who have the 
advantage of an extensive knowledge of this subject, say 
that all the hemp that could be produced in this cou 5 
would not glut the market, if we could have the exclusive 
supply of the home consumption. The amount of the 
hempen material used by ships is enormous. From es- 
timates that we have seen, it appears that near $60,000 
worth is used in one of.our seventy-four gun ships. 





PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 

FROM THE PHILADELPHIA DEMOCRATIC PRESS. 
Letier to William Roscoe, esquire of Toxteth Park, near 
as Liverpool. 

However painfal it may be to differ in opinion from a 

ntleman of venerable age and large experienge—of dis- 

ished and various attainments—and of acknowledg- 
ed benignity of mind, I am nevertheless impelled by a 
sense of duty to dissent from some of the conclusions 
which I have met with in a pamphlet, for which | am in- 
debted to thy kindness, and which was transmitted to me 
by the last packet, entitled ‘‘a brief statement of the cau- 
ses which have led to the abandonment of the celebrated 
system of penitentiary discipline, in some of the Upiged 
States of America, &c. by William Roscoe, esquire 

Except in the defence of valuable and important prin- 
ciples, I should ever desire to avoid controversy; and if 
‘L did not believe that, through a singular misconception 
of the design and efforts now employed to perfect the 
penal code and prison discipline of Pennsylvania, well 
settled doctrines were improperly assailed, and render- 
ed liable to popular disaffection, merely because they.are 
not generally understood, I would have forborne ad- 
dressing myself thus publicly to thy attention, and to the 
notice of the citizens of my native state. 

‘ Ina free scrutiny which this subject demands, I may 
perhaps betray an earnestness which it is difficult for me 
to disguise, when my judgment and feelings are enlisted, 
but L am sure L shall not intentionally transcend the 
vounds of pertect respect so eminently due to thy charac- 
ter. 

Hefore I. procerd to notice those parts of the essay in 
qnestion, Which appear to me to be very objectionable, I 
tuke great pleasure sn admitting to the utmost extent, the 
opinions advaneed in several of its introductory passa- 
ges. Among these, I fully belicve that a criminal re- 
tains all his natural rights, exeept so far ashe is legally 
divested of them—that moral and religious treatment of 
convicts, with a view to their reformation ought to be 
raainly regarded and conscientiously administered— 
that the severity used to maintain the discipline af the 
penitentiary at Auburn, in the state of New York, is 
utterly unjustifiable, and will fail to yield any but the 
wnost “pernicious results—and, finally, that the benign 
aeeepts and sacred obligations of Christianity, must in- 
tarenee and control all successful exertions to restore to 
<iytue this class of our erring fellow men, as well as rule 
every other availing endeavor for promoting the security 
and happiness of human society. 

‘The pamplvet asserts, that in Philadelphia, where, for 
rnore than forty years, some of its most eulightened, judi- 
cious and estimeble inabitants have been assiduonsly en- 
caged to carry these excellent principles into emcee 
‘ithe eolebrated system of penitentiary discipline has 
been abandoned,”” and.in its place solitary confinement 
ia to be substituted, **the most mhuman and unnatural that 
the cruelty of a tyrant ever invented, no less derogatory 
to the character of human nature than it is indirect vio- 
tation of the leading principles of Christianity,”—page 
m4. 

Here allow me to remark, that the first position assum- 
ed hus no foundation whatever in fact; and the second, 


, and 


which is true, is attempted to be disposed of by high and 
ally. a as mapplicable as it is unkind, and 
From the earliest period of their labors, as my ‘oti. 


ces of the original and suceessive efforts to reform the 
penal code,” a i of which is in thy possession, wil] 
abundantly manifest, the founders of ‘‘the celebrated sys. 


tem of penitentiary discipline” were convinced, that the 


solitary confinement of criminals was the only effeetua) 
mode of treating them. But until buildings suitable for 
earrying their plans into complete effect could be pro. 
vided, the county prison, though in many respects unfit 
for their purposes, served, with some alterations, to illus- 
trate the advantages of the new over the old method of 
punishing convicts. The gallows, excepting for one of- 
fence pillorythe whipping post, and other igno- 
minous penalties, invented in'a cruel age, were, by the 
exertions of the benevolent man to whom I have alluded. 
no longer permitted to disgrace Pennsylvania. ! 

Instead of keepers atmed with weapons.of death and 
flagellation, preparéd to destroy, or to infliet. coporal 
chastisement, as they might deem either merited—in- 
stead of the most litmilfating and disgusting spectable of 
human degredation, misery, and pollution, which the un- 
restrained association of persons of all ages, colours, and 
sexes, and for all grades of crime, that for many years 
anterior to the revoluti war, was exhibited in the 
common jail of this city; by the unwearied labors of a few 
philanthropists that lawless reign of severity, immorali- 
ty, and wrong, was brought toan end. The prisoners 
were Classified and employed as far as it was practicable, 
comparative order ana decency of conduct were intro- 
duced, altogether furnishing an instance of melioration 
and improvement which no country, in this respect, had 
ever before shown. 

Happy as these results were admitted to be, and much 
as they entitled those who were instrumental in produc- 
ing them to the respect and gratitude of mankind, yct 
the actors in this work of mercy were convinced, that 
the perfection of prison discipline—its primary great pur- 
pose, which they steadily kept in view—the reformation 
of the subjects of it, greatly if not wholly depended upon 
their separate confinement. This principle they then 
avowed, and have ever since continued to advocate under 
a firm conviction, derived from long and careful obser- 
vation, that any association of conviets would deprave 
those who were allowed to partake of it. 


To induce the legislature to construct edifices adapted 
to the separate confinement of the prisoners was the 
earnest and repeated solicitation of the members.of the 
prison society, as well as other citizens who became inte- 
rested in the subject; and they ultimately succeded in 


| procuring laws which provided for the erection of 


penitentiaries upon this principle, and for this express 
purpose, in the castern and western extremities of the 
state. ‘lhose penitentiaries are accordingly so planned 
and built, and ata much greater expense, than would 
otherwise have been required. 

‘Let it not then be said, and credited, that *‘the cele- 
brated system of penitentiary discipline has been aban- 
daned,” in Pennsylvania, when proof so conclusive is 
fbrought to establish the fact, that the genuine original 
system yet remains to be carried into full effect. 


On taking leave of this branch of the subject, I will 
appeal tothy candor, and to that of every other man, 
whether it can be believed that gentlemen, whose Chris- 
tian benevolence, and untiring perseverance, conferred 
upon suffering humanity the vast benefits I have enume- 
rated, could be capable of suggesting a mode of punish- 
ment, *‘the most inhuman and unnatural that the cruelty 
of a tyrant ever invented.” 

It is very evidentto my mind, that the true nature of 
the separate confinement which is proposed, requires 
explanation. I will therefore endeavor to describe, what 
is intended by its friends. Previously, however, it ought 
to be understood, that the chambers and yards provided 
for the prisonar's, are like any thing but those dreary, and 
fearfulabodes, which the pamphlet before me would re- 
present them to be, “destined to contain an epitome and 
concentration of all human misery, of which the Bastile 
of France, and the inquisition of Spain, were only pro- 





totypes and humble models.”—~page 25 
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: ms of the new penitentiary at Philadelphia are 
hee See of coniberable dimentions, with conyenient 
courts to each,* built on the surface of the ground—ju- 
diciously lighted frem the roof—~well ventilated and 
caneed. and ingeniously provided with means for af- 
fording a continual suj By of excellent water, to ensure 
the most perfect cleanliness of every prisoner, and his 
apartment. ‘They are moreover, so arranged as to be 
inspected, and protected, without a military guard, usu- 
ally though unnecessarily employed in establishments of 
this kind in most other states. 


ese chambers no individual, however humble, or 
arumt can be confined, 90 long as the public libert 
shall endure, but upon conviction of a known and well 
defined offence, by the verdict of a jury of the country, 
and under the sentence of a court, for a specified time. 
‘fhe terms of imprisonment it is believed, can be appor- 
tioned to the nature of every erime with considerable ac- 
curacy, and will no doubt be measured in that merciful 
degree, which has uniformly characterised the modern 
penal legislation of Pennsylvania. Where then, allow 
me to inquire, is there in this system, the least resem- 
blance to that dreadful a constructed in Paris, 
during the reign of Charles the fifth, and which at differ- 
ent periods, through four centuries and a halt, was an en- 
gine of oppression and torture, to thousands of innocent 
ersons; or by what distortion can it be compared to the 
inquisitorial courts and prisons, that were instituted. m 
Italy Poytugal, and Spain, between the yegrs 1251 and 
1537? a 
With such accommodations as I have mentioned, and 
with the moderate duration of imprisonment cogtempla- 


bility of the consequences which thy pamphlet predicts, 
that a great number of individuals will probably be put 
to death by the superinduction of discases inseperable 
trom such mode of treatment.” p. 26. Ido not appre- 
hend cither the physical maladies, so vividly portrayed, 
or the mental sufferings, which with equal confidence it 
is promised, shall ‘‘eause the mid to rush back upon it- 
self, and drive reason from her seat.” B: 25. On the 
contrary it is my belief, that less bodily mdisposition, aud 
less mortality will attend separate confinement, than im- 
prisonment upon the present method, for which some 
reasons might be given that it would be improper here to 
expose. 

‘The average number of prisoners in the penitentiary 
in this city, for several years past, has been nearly six 
hundred, and with all the care taken to preserve their 
health, two hundred and seventy nine were in the hos- 

vital in 1825, amd two hundred and sixty-four in 1826, 
Seales those who were under treatment for slight indis- 
positions, which did not require their introduction into 
the medical ward. ‘Ihe proportions of sick in previous 
years were about the same, and the average number of 
deaths for seven years was upwards of six percent. So 
that the invasion of disease, and the strokes which ter- 
minate human existence, would seem to be more fre- 
quent in jails than among the same number of persons 
in the ordinary conditions of life. The cells of the old 
penitentiary ave small, aud badly contrived, and yet 
inuny individuals have, for acts wt violence committed 
in the prison, been confined in them for six, nine, and 
iwelve months in succession, generally in irons, and al- 
ways en 2 low diet, but no case of mental alienation has 
ever occurred there. When the mind becomes harden- 
ed by a career of vice, ultimately reaching a poiut of 
degradation which fits i for the perpetration of those 
crimes that are punishable under the penal statues, no 
fear of exaiting its tender sensibilities need be entertain- 
ed, by its mere abstraction from equally guilty minds, 
so as to induce either melancholy or madness. All ex- 
perience proves how difficult it is to make any impres- 
sions whatever upon the feelings of the benighted and 
‘unhappy subjects of crimimal punislunent. 


But { have been insensibly led from the exposition 
which is most matcrial to be given, and return to submit 
the promised explanation of what is intended by sepa- 


— tlle 
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*T he. exact size of the chamber is 8 feet by 12 feet, the 
highest point of the ceiling 16 feet. 


The yards are 8 


rate confinement, and what benefits its friends confident- 
ly expect wiil result from its adoption. - It should, how 
ever, be continually borne in mind, that'a penitentiary is 
designed for the correction and sate keeping of that por- 
tion of society, whose unrestrained licentiousness ren~ 
ders them unfit for the enjoyment of liberty; and so long 
a3 men are constituted as we how find them to be, we 
have no reason to suppose any, péople will be exempt 
from the necessity Of prisons and penal laws. Whilst, 
therefore, a siekby sensibility which would indicate im- 
}punity for crime, ought carefully to be avoided, the 
treatment of prisoners should be of such a‘nature, as to 
convinee them ‘‘that the way of the tran is hard;’” 
the law, and those who idaiohaer its penalties, at the 
same time regarding offenders not as the subjects of re- 
rengetl chaslisement, but through exemplary suffering, 
candidates tor amendment of life. 

By coprewic confinement, therefore, it is intended to 
punish those who will not control their wicked passions 
und propensities, thereby violating divine and human 
laws; asd moreover to effect this punishment, without 
termunting the life of the culprit in the midst of his wick- 
edness, or making a mockery of justice by forming such 
into communities of hardened, and corrupting transgres- 
sors, vho enjoy each other’s society, and contemn the 
very power which thus vainly seeks their restoration, and 
idly cdculates to afford security to the state, from their 
outrages in future. ) 

In seperate confinement every prisoner is placed be- 
yond te possibility of being made more corrupt by-his 
imprisonment, since the least association of convicts with 
each >ther must inevitably yield pernicious consequences 
in a greater or less degree. 
In separate confinement, the prisoners will not know 
are undergoing punishment at the same time with 
theiiselves, and thus will be afforded one of the greatest 
protections to such as may happily be enabled to form 
resdutions to behave well when they are discharged; and 
be letter qualified to do so; because plans of villsing are 
often formed in jail which the authors carry into opera- 
tion when at large, not unfrequently engaging the aid of 
ther companions, who are thereby induced to commit 
nev and more heinous offences, and come back to prison, 
unler the heavicst sentences of the law. 
in separate confinement, it is especially intentled to 
faynish the criminal with every opportunity which chris- 
tian duty eujoins, for promoting his restoration to the 
pah of virtue, because seclusion is believed to be an es- 
seatial ingredient in moral treatment, and with religious 
instruction and advice super-added, is calculated to achieve 
more than bas ever yet been done, for the miserable te- 
nats of our penitentiaries, 
in separate confinement a specific graduation of punish- 
ment can be obtained, as surely, and with as much faci- 
lity as by any other system. Some prisoners may labor— 
some nay be kept without labor—some may have the 
privilege of books—others may be deprived it—some may 
experience total seclusion—others may enjoy such inter- 
cow's. as shall comport with an entire separation of pri- 
soners. 
in separate confinement, the same variety of discipline 
tor offences committed after convicts are introduced into 
prison, which any other mode affords, can be obtained, 
though irregularities must necessarily be less frequent,— 
by denying the refractory individual the benefit of his 
yard, by taking from him his books or labor, and lastly in 
extreme cases by diminishing his diet to the lowest rate. 
By the last mean, the most fierce, hardened, and despe- 
rate offender can be subdued. 

By separate confinement other advantages of an econo- 
nical nature will result; among these may be mentioned 
a great reduction of the terms of imprisonment; for in- 
stead of trom three to twenty years, and sometimes len- 
ger, @ imany months, excepting for very atrocious crimes, 
will answer all the ends of retributive justice, and peni- 
tential cxperience, which on the actual plan, the greatest 
detention in prison altogether fails to accomplish. Be- 
sides this abatement of expense in maintaining prisoners, 
very few keepers will be required on the new yo, 
and as the females should be entrusted wholly to the cus- 
tody of suitable individuals of their own sex, their servi- 
ces can of course be secured for less compensation than 


ir 





thet by 20 feet. 


men. Such of the prisoners as may be employed, will 
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pooner labor alone, and the kinds of business in whieh 
bes will be engaged, not being as rough, and exposing, 
2s those now adopted, the expenditure for clothing must 
be much diminished. 

On the score of cost therefore, if that indeed be an ob- 
ject in a work of this magnitude, the soli plan recom- 
mends itself to the regard of the public economist. But 
the problem of expense, in my opinion, can only be trul 
solved, by showing’ the cheapest method of keeping pri- 
soners, to be, that which is most likely to reform them, 
to deter others by the imposing character of the punish- 
ment, from preying upon the honest, and unoffending 
members of society afterwards involving heavy judicial 

_ costs in establishing their guilt—and becoming at last a 
charge to the county as convicted felons. 

I have thus, as briefly as the nature of the subject would 
allow, presented some of the merits of the Peansylvania 
plan to thy view, and when I consider that the essay which 
gave rise to these remarks, approves of solitary confine- 
ment at night, and deprecates association by day, with- 
out classification which it would seem to be impoisible to 
accomplish, I am at a loss to discover, why entire seclu- 
sion should receive the harsh condemnation originally 
quoted, 

The advocates of a mild and efficient system of penal 
jurisprudence, and prison discipline, have reason jo feel 

sat solicitude at the present moment, least by miitaken 
ideas of large expenditures on the one had, and untound- 
ed fears of cruelty on the other, some such schene as 
that. of Auburn, with its arbitrary poliev, and frightful 
eatalogue of of abusest may obtain in Pennsylvania, to 
the exculsion of the plan recommended by the long and 
steadfast friends of her prison reform. I am very respect- 
fully, ROBERT VAUX. 

Philadelphia, 5th ms. 1827. 





FALL OF STONES. 
Nushville, (Ten), May, 11. 
_ An occurrence took place in this vicinity on the 9th 
inst. which deserves to be publicly noticed. Some latge 
stones fell with immense velocity in Sumner county, 
about 18 miles from Washville, and sank into the earth 
with great force. One of them, weighing between five 
and six pounds, fell upon the farm of the rev. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, a respectable gentleman, whose son was in the 
field at the time, and saw it as it descended with a loud 
nvise through the air. On striking the ground it produp- 
ed a great concussion, and sank several inches beneath 
the surface of the earth. The other which descended 
about the same time, fell upon a hard grass lot, and be- 
ried itself 10 or 12 inches in the ground. It is said to 
weigh abouttwelve Ibs. ‘The noise, resembling that ot 
thunder or distant cannon, was distinetly heard 10 or 12 
miles from the spot where the stones fell, and by some 
probably vet at a still greater distance. We presume the 
stones will be brought to Nashville, and submitted to an 
analysis, in order to ascertain the peculiar nature of their 
composition. 

$F Since writing the above, Mr. Peter Ketring, a 
gentleman of high respectability and undoubted veracity, 
has called upon us with the followiug communication 
from his father-in-law, the rev. Hugh Kirkpatrick, which 
confirms, substantially, the statement given above, with 
some additional details. 

To the editor of the National Banner. 

I will now give you a statement, as correet as is within 
my power, respecting a phenomenon which has taken 
place in my neighborhood. In doing this, I will contine 
myself to facts, and submit them to philosophers to ex- 

ain. 
ar Wednesday the 9th inst. about 4 o’clock, P. M. 
the day being as clear as usual, my son and servants 
were planting corn in the field, they heard suddenly a 
report similar to acannon, which was continued in the | 
air, resembling that of a battle, the firing of cannon, o1 
mtiskets by platoons, and the beating of drums. Some 
small clouds made a terrific appearance with a trail of 
black smoke, from which came, (no doubt), a number 
of stones, with a loud whizzing noise, which struck the 
earth like that of a ponderous body. One of these stones 
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+Vide the report of a commission of investigation made 
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my sot heard fal} about fifty yards from where he was 
In its descent to the ground, it struck a pa w tree 
about the size of a small handspike, and tore it to pie- 
ces like lightning, by whieh means he immediately found 
the spot, and there saw the stone about 8 or 10 inches un- 
der ground, which weighed five pounds and a quarter- 
Mr. James Dugger was present. They state that the 
stone was cold, but had the scent of sulphur. On the 
same day, and about the same time, my. son-in-law, My 
Peter Ketring, with his hands, was ina field about one 
mile distant, when a.stone, fell which weighed eleven 
pounds and a half. This took place near him, his wife 
and three other 'women. A number of respectable men 
were present when it was found and taken up, it was 12 
inches under ground. I have seen one that fell at Mr. 
David Garret’s, on Station Camp, and part of one that 
fell at Mr. John Bone’s.’ I have also heard of one more 
thathas been found. These stones are perfectly similar, 
panre with a thin black crust, and bear the marks ot 
1aving passed through a body of fire and black smoke. 
Many gentlemen have been excited within a few days to 
come to my house and sce them, and say they never saw 
such before. At the request of some gentlemen I took 
them to Gallatin on Monday last, which was the first day 
of our county court, where they were shewn publicly. 
I design to send-the largest of them to Nashville in afew 
days. Yours respecttully, 
HUGH KIRKPATRICK. 

Drake's creek, Sumner county, May 16, 1827. 

We have seen and examined the stone picked up by 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. It is of a very singular eharacter, and 
shall receive a more particular deseription hereafter. 
LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAIL WAY. 

From the Liverpool Advertiser of April 24. 

At the annual general meeting of the company held on 
the 12th ult. at their office in Cleytonsquare, Charles 
Lawrence esq. in the chair, the following report was 
read, which gives an interesting account of the success- 
ful progress of the works now in execution for this im- 
portant undertaking :— 

‘“The directors of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way, embrace the opportunity of the first annual meet- 
ing, to report to the subscribers at large, the nature and 
extent of their proceedings, since their appointment 
in May last; and further to lay before them, in conformity 
with the provisions of the act, an account of their expen- 
diture up to the 31st December in the last year, 

“A primary and most important objeet with the direc- 
tors, was the appointment of an engineer for the execu- 
tion of the work entrusted to them management; and 
here they felt that, in a concern of such magnitude, it 
was their duty.to obtain the very first professional assis- 
tance which the country afforded. After due inquiry, and 
very mature consideration, the directors were ot opinion, 
that Mr. George Stephenson, of Neweastle-upon- l'yne, 
possessed, above any other engineer, an extensive practi- 
cal knowledge of rail-ways they accordingly appointed 
Mr. Stephenson, principle engineer to the company, and 
they are fully satisfied that, in this choice, they ier con- 
sulted the permanent interests of the undertaking. 





the directors, and thev have cither contracted for, or 
made arrangements for the purchase of, nearly one halt 
of the whole line of road. They will proceed in this de- 
partment of their labors as they may require land for the 
purposes of the railway, or as they may otherwise find it 
expedient. 

‘*At the commencement of the undertaking those por- 
tions of the work, the magnitude of which would neces- 
sarily require a lengthened period for their execution, na- 
turally engaged the more immediate attention of the en- 
gineer, especially the operations on Chat Moss, at the 
Manchester end of the line; the excavations in the tun- 
uel at Liverpool, and the deep cutting through the high 
ground behind Wavertree, known by the name of Olive 
Mount. ‘These several undertakings are now im full pro- 
cress of execution. There has been a working railway 
on Chat Moss for some months, and the cutting and em- 
bankings, already executed on that part of the line, afford 
the assuraneec, that by a system of operations, cautious, 
steady and progressive, the roadway over the Moss will 





to the senate of New York, 1827. 


be effected with much less difficulty than was apprehend- 


**The purchase of land has formed a serious duty of 
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4 whose ignorance on the subject of mosses, 
Pe pare He Su» bias altogether prevented any ra- 
deunl judgment of the matter. operations in the 


eding with regularity and expedition. 
T oT odenge vt Edge-hill, Olive Mount and Rainhil, 


tain Franklin, now in my possession, I beg leave to lay 
before your lordship my views on this interesting subject. 


*“There canbe no doubt of the practieability of reach- 


ing, in any year (as is the annual custom of the whalers) 
that part of Spitzbergen, called ‘Cloven Cliff,’ lying in 


going forward systematically, and to the satisfaction of | latitude 79,52, about the middle or towards the close of 
are 


the engineer. 


Sankey, which will consist of embankments 
ps Paar ooh For the building of the latter, the directors 
have contracted torthree millions of bricks, which are 
now making on Newton Common; and they hope to make 
considerable progress in the erection of the great pillars 
of the viaduct in the course of the ensuing summer. 

“In the iron-work department, they have contracted 
for upwards of 3000 tons of rails an chairs, on terms 
considerably lower than the estimate of this important 
branch of expenditure. 

“The directors will now advert to the company’s 
amended bill, for which the application to parliament 
was authorised by a general meeting of the subscribers 
on the Lith of December last. It is at present before 
the house of commons, having — the committee of 
that house on the 26th inst.* ‘Ihe principal objects of 

> bill are 
wat To empower the company to borrow 100,000 
pounds from the exchequer loan commissioners; & mea- 
sure which the directors have adopted, that they may be 
enabled to carry forward the work with increased expedi- 
tion, without, at the same time, being constrained to call 
onthe subscribers for such large instalments, or at such 
short intervals, between the calls, as the rapid progress 
of the undertaking would otherwise require. 

“2dly To enable the directors to charge interest on 
the amount of all future instalments in arrear, trom the 
time the same shall be due, till the period of payment; 
and, ; ' 

“<3dly. By a clause, the value and importance of which 
will be immediately apparent, to enable the company to 
receive and divide interest, at the rate of 5 pounds per 
cent per annum, on the eapital expended on the under- 
taking, from the period of advancing the same till the 
railway is completed; such interest to be paid out of the 
surplus profit, above 19 sory og share, before any re- 
duction of tonnage rates shall take place. 

“Qn the subject of the finances of the concerns, the di- 
rectors will refer to an account of their receipts and dis- 
bursements which will shortly be read to the meeting; 
and they cannot forbear congratulating the subscribers on 
the prompt and efficient manner in which the several calls 
have been paid up; the amount of arrears at the present 
period, out of instalments to the extent ef 102,000 
pounds, being under 500 pounds, while this small defi- 
ciency is principally — to circumstances which may 
be expected to be obviated in a very short period. 

“In conclusion, the directors have only to observe, 
that their opinion of the railway is unchanged, whether 
considered as a measure of great public utility, or asa 
source of profit to the proprietors; and they shall con- 
tinue to devote to the fulfilment of their important trust 
that unreraitting zeal and attention which alone can justi- 
fy the confidence reposed in them.”’ 


EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE, 
The official letter addressed by captain Parry to the 
first lord of the British admiralty, wherein his plans are 
detailed, is a curious and interesting document. It is as 
follows: 
To the right hon. viscount Melville, Gc. 
(Copy) Admiralty, 13th April, 1826. 
“My lord—Among the enterprises which yet remain 
unaccomplished, and of which the object is to complete 
our knowledge of the the surfaee of the globe, it appears 
to me that thereis none more desirable to be undertaken, 
and (eonsidering the nature of such enterprises) few so 
easily practicable, asan attempt to reach the north pole 
of tne earth. Having long been in the habit of contem- 
plating such an enterprise, and being confirmed in my 
Own opinion of its practicability by a written plan of cap- 








May, so that the party might set off to the northward on 
“Next in magnitude to the great divisions of the work | the Ist of June. 
which have been enumerated, is the viaduct over the val- | po 


Phe distance of Cloven Cliff from the 
le is 600 miles. 

‘*The method which I consider a practicable one of ac- 
complishing the proposed object, is by means of boats 
having ‘runners’ attached to them in the manner of 
sledges, so us to admit of their being hauled over the ice 
when no open water presented itself, and again launched 
at pleasure.—The frame of these boats, which I propose 
should be two in number, should consist of larch or hie- 
kory, so as to be at once light, tough, and rather flexible. 
The principalfastenings to be of copper, of the least brittle 
kind, and the rest to be lashings o thong, so as to render 
the whole as yielding and elastic as possible, consistently 
with sufficient strength and stiffness. This frame being 
covered with leather, or some such material (to be deter- 
minined on by experiment) a boat would thus be formed, 
resembling the Russian daidor, in which long coastin 
voyages are performed, or the surf boats at Madras, an 
in every respect situated to the intended purpose. 

**The number of individuals I should propose to be 
employed on this service is twenty-four; namely, two offi- 
cers and ten men to constitute each boat’s crew.—Annex- 
ed to this letter is a list of the articles required on such 
an expedition; also an estimate of the weight of each, to- 
gether with a further explanation of some of the details, 
to which I beg to refer your lordship. 

“In this estimate provision has been made for seventy- 
two days, at a full and ample allowanee, of every arti- 
cle which is known by experience to be required on such 
an occasion during a polar summer. This interval of 
time would make it necessary to traverse 164 miles per 
day in order to effect the proposed object, which (unless 
favoured by considerable extents of open water) is per- 
haps too much to expect to accomplish. But having on 
repeated trials, found that seven days of such allowance 
may, without any privation whatever be extended to nine 
days, I feel en, # that the supply mentioned in the 
estimate, aided by birds, seals, &c, would be found quite 
sufficient for ninety-two days, reducing the daily distance 
to 13 miles. 

**An oil-skin covered completely over the boats, an- 
swering also the purpose of a sail when required, would 
make the people comfortable during the times of rest, 
each man being provided with his blanket bag, and a suit 
of extra clothing as a dry shift. 

**From my knowledge of the qualities of the Esqui+ 
maux dogs, I am inclined to think that the object might 
be materially assisted by employing from twelve to twen- 
ty of these useful animals for draught;* a portion of food 
might be taken for them, and more would probably be 

rocured as the party advance, but even in ease of the 
failure of their provision, the flesh of the dogs them- 
selves would furnish no inconsiderable addition to that of 
the men. 

‘*In case either of meeting with an island, or of find- 
ing ice which appears to be perpetually fixed or firmly 
grounded, an obvious part of the plan would be to leave 
there considerable portions of the baggage on the outward 
passage, to be taken up on the return, so as to be enabled 
to push on more rapidly. It is more than probably that 
the party would find some such mode of disencumbering 
themselves of a part of their baggage; besides the cer- 
tain daily dinfnution of weight (amounting to sixty 
pounds), occasioned by the expenditure of provision, fuel, 
ke. 

To enable the party to take advantage of the season, it 
would be necessary for a ship to leave England with 
them about the begmning of April, so as to reach Smeer- 
enburgh, towards the first week in May.—By the mid- 
die of that month the whalers usually advance as far as 
Cloven Cliff. As it would be proper for the ship to be 
somewhat strengthened for resisting the ice, 1 beg to sug- 
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“The bill has since passed both houses, and received 


*Captain Parry has since been compelled so far to al- 





the royal assent on the 12th inst. 


ter this part of his plan, as to employ Lapland reindeer 
{instead of Esquimaux dogs. 
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st that the Hecla, would, in every respect, be well 
Sete to this service, from 20 to pf Ba tcling offi- 
cers, being added to the 24 forming the party intended to 
go to the pole. 

‘‘Immediately on arriving at a proper station, the ship 
might be ently and securely moored in any small 
and sheltered cove, of which there is no want in that 
neighborhood. The expedition would then set off, about 
the first of June, directly to the northward, being accom- 
panied for the first hundred miles by about twelve extra 
men, for the purpose of assisting in the transport of the 
baggage, so as to make a rapid progress for the first few 
days. 

«This extra party would then return to the ship, di- 
rection being given to the commanding officer immedi- 
ately toemploy them im transporting to the northern 
most of the seven islands marked in the chart, a small 
quantity of provision, &e. asa supply for the expedition 
on its return, that station beimg 50 miles nearer to the 

le than Cloven Cliff, and consequently the best to steer 

or in comimg back. 

It may here be suggested that, as regards the stay of 
the ship at the northern part of Spitzbergen, during the 
three best months of the summer, the plan now proposed 
might be made subservient to the interests of science, by 
sending. out some duly qualified person to employ him- 
self during that interval, in conducting a series of expe- 
riments on the pendulum, in making a variety of interest- 
ing magnetic observations, in attending to the various me- 
teorological phenomena, and in collecting specimens of 
natural history. At the same time the party proposed 
above to be sent to the seven islands might afterwards be 

ged in exploring and surveying the eastern coast of 
Spitzbergen, of which we are at present wholly ignorant, 
and which it would be a matter of no ordinary interest to 
examine. I mention these collateral objects to show that 
during the absence of the purty sent towards the pole, 
the rest of the expedition might be constantly and bene- 
ficially employed. 

‘The practicability of thus reaching the north pole ap- 
pears to me to turn wholly on the question of resources. 
This being the case, it would very soon become a matter 
of simple calculation, whether or not the object was with- 
in the reach of the resourees with which the party was 
furnished; so that they might at any time proceed or re- 
turn, according to circumstances.—In other en 96 I 
can perceive nothing whatever, that should make it an 
enterprize of extraordinary risk.--The summer tempe- 
rature of the polar regions is by no means uncomfortable; 
the sun Boost ite constantly above the horizon, and our 
men have always enjoyed remarkably robust health dur- 
ing excursions of this nature. If open water should fre- 
quently occur, itis always sure io be smooth, and even if 
it were otherwise, a boat hauled up on a floe of ice, is as 
secure as on shore. In fact, the more open water is 
found, the more easy would be the accomplishment of 
the enterprize; and, taking the chance of such occasion- 
a! assistance, I cannot but entertain a confident hope that 
the whole might be completed by the end of August; 
and the expedition again in England betore the middle of 
September. 

‘With respeet to the nature of the ice on which, in 
case of ttle open water, the boats would require to be 
hauled, the testimony of every individual who has visit- 
ed these parts is highly satisfactory, affording a confi- 
dent hope that the travelling over it would be easy and 
expeditious. Phipps, Bucan, Franklin, and Scoresby, 
all describe it is remarkably flat, and within the sea mar- 
gin, consisting for the most part of large level, closely 
joined floes. Scoresby indeed expressly remarks, that 
a coach and four might drive along it for miles without in- 
terruption. Much of the ice which I have myself met 
with oa been of that description, and the probability is, 
that, in higher latitudes, where it may have been less 
disturbed, this will be found the case in a greater degree. 
On this account it might perhaps be desirable to have the 
means of putting the boats on wheels, thus furnishing a 
third mode of conveyance, which might occasionally be 
resorted to, if found convenient on trial. 

‘‘Such, my lord, is a brief outline of the plan by 
which J consider it practicable to reach the north pole, 
and on which a variety of improvements would suggest 
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ject in view. The enterprise itself jg i 

nature, and is ‘cubed OU. 80 Man Sa? aiereetin ° 
scientific enquiry, that its accomplisiment could not fail 
to be highly creditable to the country which undertake. . 
it, while the expense would be very trifling, the risk b ‘ 
means extraordinary, and the whole question solved in 
the short space of six months. by 

“I have thus early submitted my plan to your lord 
ship, because, in case of its sdobtia consider ess, ’ 
tial to success that various trials should be made‘, < 
course of the present autumn, as to the best mate.;. ie 
and construction for the boats and other articles of equi, ‘ 
ment. It would also be of importance to procure this 
summer from Greenland by way of Copenhagen, the 
necessary number of dogs, as well as of their cxcellen} 
water proof boots for travelling. It would, moreover, be 
desirable that the officers and men should be selected 
and trained totheir respective duties, in the course of th. 
ensuing autumn, so as to be ready for proceeding to Spitz- 
bergen early in the next spring. 

“I need scarcely add that should your lordship think 
favourable of the plan now submitted, I shall feel honor- 
ed in being entrusted with its execution; confidently en- 
tertaining the proud, and I trust not unreasonable hope, 
of plantmg under your lordship’s auspices, the Britis), 
flag — oy agen pole of the earth. 

‘1 have the honor to be, my Jord, your lordship’ 
faithful and obedient servant, , be =, 
(Signed), W. E. PARRY, captain, R. N.” 
Estimate of each of two bouts. 

Weight 
Boat (for twelve persons), LO25|bs. 
Paddles, twelve 32 
re to be made of paddies,yard to be made of 

pikes 
Oil-skin or duck covering (to be used asa sail) 23 
Small iron grate tor cooking, (10lbs.) for each 








boat 5 
Coals (310lbs. ) for each boat 155 
Wood ey covered with brimstone) 35* 

dread (at Ib. per man a day) 864* 
Meat, or pemmican, (at two-thirds.of a pound 

per day) 576* 
Proof spirits (at halfa piat per man a day) 300 
Cocoa paste (sweetened) 60* 
Medicine 20 
Ammunition 30 
Tobacco(for eight men using it) 40* 
Fowlig-pieces, three, 2libs, and tomahawks, 

two, 1L0ibs. $1 
Boarding-pikes, 4, (with boat hooks at the other 

end) 25 
Spare clothes for men 120 
Pannikia, Knife, fork, spoons, pepper and salt 16 
Lead-line (using shot for lead) 20 
Blanket bag (12) 55 
Packages of provisions, including cooking-pot § 80* 
Citric acid, crystallized . 6* 
Materials of wood, canvass, thong, hammer, 

nails, &c. tor repairing boats is 
Soap, twine, needles, thread, shoemakers’ tools, 

books, peneils, pens, ink, India rubber S 
Pocket telescope (two) for each boat 2 
Three sextants, three artificial horizons, 2 Ibs. 

of mercury 4 
A smail transit instrument; 3 Kater’ compasses, 
six pocket chronomcters, 6 thermometers, 2 

pocket compasses, i) 

12)3,600lbs 
500 


N. B. The articles marked * will be dady reduced in 
weight, to the amount of 3Ulbs. in each boat. 





&r_ The Essay on Agriculture, with additions, is now 
published im pamphlet form at this office, and may be had 
in quantities at the cost, which is about fifteen dollars 
per thousand, or 150 cents per hundred. Those ordered 
will be speedily transmitted. 
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themselves in the course of an equipment having that ob- 
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